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INTRODUCTION. 

The history of Kerala frora the partition of the 
country by Cheraman Perurnal to the arrival of the 
Portuguese is a blank. This is to some extent filled 
up by the story of the rise of the Zamorins of Calicut. 

Secondly, their history is in some respects more 
inspiring than that of their more fortunate neighbours. 
While Travancore and Cochin had had to pass through 
many vissisitudes arising from family intrigues, internal 
rebellion, and forcible subjugation, the history of the 
Zamorins was, from the day when the first Mana- 
vikraman received the sword from Cheraman Perurnal 
to the day when his 122nd successor blew himself up 
with his fort at Calicut in 1766, a record of loyalty to 
the chief, moderation in government, and fidelity in 
friendship, of succors against rivals or defiance against 
invaders. 

Thirdly, Travancore is a monument to the genius 
of one great man. Martanda Varma. The empire of 
the Zamorins, which, m their palmiest days, was as 
large as present Travancore and Cochin combined, is a 
monument to the ability of successive Manavikratnans. 
The appearance of a genius endowed with the great 
qualities of a general and statesman is rare; the continued 
possession of all these qualities through successive 
generations in a single family is a still rarer phenomenon. 
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Fourthly, by the con$Q)idation of their authority 
the Zamorins saved a large part of Kerala frormanarchy 
and maintained the reputation it had enjoyed as a rich 
and prosperous country. 

Lastly, like the Perumals, whom the Zamorins 
succeeded, some of thorn were themselves poets and 
philosophers, while all of them were liberal patrons of 
arts and learning. 

I have not had the time to do full justice to all 
these varied aspects of their history. 1 began to work 
upon the subject only a year ago, after the visit of the 
University Commission. And I have been able to give 
to the subject only such spare time as my daily work in 
the College allowed. My intention in this book is to 
preserve the materials which I have so far collected 
by printing the manuscript notes which are becoming 
illegible rather than to present to the public the 
considered product of an exhaustive investigation. Only 
a few copies have been printed for circulation among 
those interested in the history of Malabar. I hope 
they will help me to bring out a second and larger 
edition by kindly pointing out the many errors of 
omission and commission I may have fallen into. 

In conclusion, I have to express my deep 
indebtedness to M.RRy. K.C. Manavikraman Raja* Avl., 
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alias Valia Kuttiettan Thampuran, the present Edath- 
thralpad, for his sustained sympathy and encouragement, 
without which I would not have ventured on this task; 
and to his cousin, M.R.Ry. K.C. Manavikraraa Raja Avl , 
D. C., the editor of the Mamakam Kilippat and 
the Secretary of the Jenmi Sahha, for kindly placing at 
ray disposal his knowledge of Malabar, its history 
and problems. 

Zamorin’s College, ) 

lfifV q , . 1QOQ f K. V. KRISHNA AYYAR 

15th September 1929. ) 
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Chapter I. The Titles of the Zamorin 


“ The Zamorin’s family is composed of the 
following principal or primary ranks 

1st the Zamorin or senior of all the family; 

2nd the Eralpaar or second Raja; 

3rd the Munalpaar or third Raja; 

4th the Melampaar or fourth Raja; 

5th the Neree Ereepo Moota Erary or the great 

Erary of Neree Ereepoo, a district in Eranaar, on 
tbe earth of which spot all the Zamorin family ought 
to be born; and those that have attained to these superior 
ranks are no longer denominated from nor do they 
continue to reside in the Colgums or palaces wherein 
they were born and brought up, but they go into 
separate houses and continue ever after to have no 
other designation than those above specified, till (if 
they live long enough) they ultimately attain the Samoo- 
ryship; whilst all the Junior Rajas continue to live (till they 
successviely, attain to the 5th of the primary ranks by 
seniority) and to derive their denomination from the 
Colgum or palace in which they were born and brought 
up, at the bead of all which Colgums is in a very 
special or preeminent degree the first or general one 
occupied by the Ambary (i* e. celestial nymph^or eldest 
female of the Zamorin's line who is looked up to with 
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at least equal respect as ho is himself by all the other 
branches of the family which being supposed^ to have 
(although so numerous) all sprung from one original, 
venter or stock, are accordingly said to have many cent- 
uries ago occupied but this one Colgum or palace, 
though from this increase of their numbers there 
are now several the principal whereof are: — 

1st the Ambary Colgum: 

2nd the Poodia Colgum or new palace; 

3rd the Kurke Colgum or eastern palace; 

4th the Peringar Colgum or western palace/* 

In these words the Joint Commissioners appo- 
inted to inspect into the state and condition of the 
Province of Malabar in the years 1792 and j 793 described 
the various sthariees and kovilakams of this swarupam. 

Except that the thampurans of Kizhakke kovib 
kam retain their residence and interest in their 
kovilakarn after they have come to the Sthanam, the rep- 
ort of the Joint Commissioners needs no alteration today. 
Dr. Buchanan who visited Malabar in 1800— *01 men- 
tions a sixth title — the Ellearadi Thirumulpata 
Raja , * The evidence of extant traditions does not 
support the existence of any such dignity and “ Katan- 
cheri ” would have certainly mentioned it in his 
Mam>akam Kilipat. (ao®o<e>o had there been 

* Para 90. 

X A Journey through Mysore, Malabar and Canara — Vol Up. 394. 
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such an office with special and important functions of 
its own. 

The sthanees succeed each other according to 
strict seniority of age. Neither old age nor sickness 

had led any of the Zamorins to abdicate or entrust the 

✓ 

work of government to their nephews in supersession 
of the other dignitaries. The jealousies and discords 
that afflicted Perirupadappu and gave rise to such a 
custom there had no place in Nediyiruppu. Respect 
for the swarupam, unfailing loyalty to the chief under all 
circumstances, was here an article of faith. It was a 
cause of their success and a source^nvy to their 
less fortunate neighbours and rivals. 

The Portuguese historians and the English 
writers * who have followed them have done in this res- 
pect a great injustice. Alfonso Albuquerque, the younger, 
in his Commentaries , * extolling the achievements 
of his father, the great Viceroy, has stated that the 
Zamorin who allowed the Portuguese to build a fort 
at Calicut in 1514 A* 0, hastened the death of his pre. 
decessor by the administration of poison killed all those 
among his ministers and subjects who were opposed to the 
Portuguese alliance, kept his mother virtually in exile and 
attempted at the instigation of his wife to divert 

Danvers — The Portuguese in India — Vol, I p. 281. 

Morse Stephens — Albuquerque — p. 31, 
x* Commentaries of Alfonso Albuquerque — Vol. IV. pp^ 70 — 2, 
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the succession to his sons. It isiacb that this Zamorin 
when he was Eralpad was not prepared to go the whole 
hog with the out-and-out Mappilla policy of the court 
and alone among the Zaraorin’s counsellors inweighed 
against the policy of declaring war on Cochin for no 
other offence N than that of giving asylum to a handful 
of Feringhees. But when war was decided upon and 
the forces were in full march, no one showed himself 
more loyal or more eager to fight the enemy. Such a 
crime as is imputed to him by the Portuguese historian 
of treason not only against his king but against the 
custom of ages — was simply impossible. The very mon- 
strosity of the allegation is its best and most convincing 
refutation. 

We do not know how and when the five dignities 
came into existence. According to one version, * 
Manavikraman and his younger brother, Mana- 
vedan, after their installation as Emperor and 
Elamkur repaired with their mother, sisters, and three 
nephews to Calicut, the capital assigned to them by the 
retiring Perumal. Two palaces ware erected— one 
for the thampurattis called Ambadi Kovilakam and the 
other for himself, his brother and nephews. The dignities 
of Mnnankur, Edaththralpad and Nediyiruppu Mooth- 
tba Krady were then created and his nephews formally 

# Statement of the Zamorin to the Hon’ble East In4ia Company 
dated the 15th Kanni 1810. 
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investee! with them according to the order of their age. 

The title of beirapparent or Elamkur existed from 
very early time. It was the practice in ancient days to 
crown the heir-apparent also if he was of age immedi- 
ately after the coronation of the king. It is impossible 
to say when the other dignities came into existence. 
Most probably they were not created all at once Imt only 
according to the needs of a growing empire. 

There is however a fundamental difference be- 
tween the first three titles and the last two. The former 
seem to be fullfledged royal dignities carrying with 
them every insignia pertaining to their exalted rank. 
The latter are not styled rulers of Ernad as the others; 
most probably they were later appellations derived either 
from the place of their residence or country placed under 
their immediate charge. Water is not sprinkled before 
them, piges do not precede them carrying their sword, 

the Bhagavati is not taken in procession before them nor 
do they possess the privilege of standing in state at the 
mamamkam festival. 

This family now so big was not so prolific in the 
days of their greatness. Their number could always be 
counted on one's fingers. In fact twice in their history- 
once in the sixteenth century and again in the 

eighteenth— this family was threatened with extinction. 

2 
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The former was avertedby special ceremonios Jo pro* 
pitiate the gods, * The latter was overcome bv the 
adoption of three fchampurans and two thampurattis from 
Nileswaram on lGth Makaram 881 M.E., corresponding 
to 1706 A. D. 

The head of the family signs in all state papers 
and documents as Manavikrama Samoothiri Raja. 
Keralolphaththy derives Manavikraman from the names 
of the two brothers, Manichclian and Vikrarnan, to 
whom Oherainan Perumal gave his sword as a parting 
gift. The names of the brothers, according to another 

tradition, were Manavikraman and Manavedan. In 
the grant of Bhaskara Ravivarman to the Jews, 

the ruler of Ernad appears under the name of Mana~ 
Vepala Manaviyan (fcoroaoiajai a jorj,ulcx»ai) which 
perhaps was the original from which both Manavikraman 

and Manavedan were derived. 

Among the males there were at first only three 

names: Manavikraman, Manavedan and Virarayan. 

♦ ® 0^)0 ol soa WOgjiCTTM o_J(D 

rolgj ova® fm) <08ejrtsw>l®>aioctt^ Asns 
a)^5Ka)o«Dlcnl^)lnr>l cruacD tif| amenta qjjoA 
o^endg*) g'Baoj ca >«<oa§ (BaiosT) jycpojcri 
ahaionflaj 

aa nvaraOoa ^§aic>oi6 
fOJDajOJ-RfliaiPlsnJRDSCB A | 6>6>C0 &iO&g}cft-*<UOr6 

flcnoni ^ajosnidcyoeo 
cuo crg<BQOiib® a»33(tx>evoro sjaflaj a <a a <o era o 

( p, 33. aaaotto rffOgjaS) 
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As the family grew big new designations and pet names 
were introduced as Sreevirauayao, Sreemanavikraman, 
Kuttunni, Efctan, Kuttiectan Cherietfcan, Kunhefctan, 
Amman and Marumahan. To distinguish between two 
members of the same name it is now the custom &K the 
senior to add the prefix Valia and for the junior Cheria 
to his name. Every Zamorin on his accession to the 
musnad drops his personal name and adopts that of 
the founder, Manavikratnan, which is thus both a title 
and a name. 

To the world at large the king of Calicut is known 
as Tamutiri in its various forms as Tamuri, Samuri, 
Samutiri, Satnudri, Samory, Samidre, Samorim and 
Zamorin. Whether this title was originally assumed by 
him or conferred upon him, it is impossible to determine. 
According to the testimony of foreign writers, Oberaman 
Perumal was the first to call him by this designation. 
Thus De Barros writes:*— ‘ This place (Caliout) although 
but small, he wished to give to a nephew who was his 
favourite and as a new name of power over the rest he 
called him Samory as it might be emperor amongst us”. 
Camoens sings to the same effect.— 

♦ In the same way every member of the Cochin and Travancore 
royal families becomes Bama Varma on his accession. 
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This he confers wifch title excellent 
Of Emperor, that the rest he may command, 

Which done, he straightway sets forth diligent, 

To live and die within the sacred lard; 

Hence came a title Sa'morin, in intent 
Among them all of dignity more grand, 

Upon that youth and line; and thence came down 
On him who wears today the Imperial Crown, 

It is in the travels of Abdur Razaak who visited 
Malabar in 1442 that we first meet with this word, as it 
is in Ibu Batata’s Travels that we have the first mention 
of the fort of Calicut, 4 The sovereign of this city”, says 
the Persian ambassador "bears the title of Samori”. 

What the word was originally intended to convey 
nobody now can tell. According to one interpretation 
the word is a corruption of Samanta and ‘tiri’ meaning 
thereby the greatest of the Samantas* The Samantas 
trace their origin to Agni or Fire, and rank below the 
Kshatriyas in the social heirarachy of Malabar. To this 
class belong eight royal families who are collectively 
known as the Eight Samantas These 

eight Samantas are; (P the ancestors of Tekkan 
and Vatakken Kur (£*°) rajas; (2^ Venatri; (3) 

Onatri; (4) Nedungeri; (5> Vellatri; (6 > Eralathiri; (7). 
Porlafchiri (8) and lastly Kolathiri. As the Erlathiri be- 
came the most powerful amongst these he was called the 
greatest Samanta or Samantatiri. 

♦ The Lusiads— Canto VII , XXXVI. 
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Gundert derives the word from Samudra or ocean 
and explains Samadiri * as meaning the ruler of the sea. 
This explanation seems at first sight plausible. We have 
the evidence of Abdur Razaak to show that the inhabi- 
tants of Calicut were adventurous sailors and the inclusion 
of ‘the goddess of shipping’ ( A §J' 8ai3 § 8COQJrtI d) among 
the lares et penates daily worshipped by the Zamorin 
points to maritine enterprises both war-like and com- 
mercial. A court poet with the usual exaggeration of a 
panegyrist-might have called him the lord of the sea. 
The name might have stuck and stayed to confound a 
future historian. 

The word is sometimes derived from Samudragiri 
meaning the “king of the ocean and mountain ’ 9 This i3 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the vernacular Kunnala 
Konathiri ( <9»orr>ei * ce6>omo<od<ol) a £jk| e by which the Azh- 
•vancheri Thampurakkal ruosrafl addres- 
sses the Zamorin when he waits upon him to receive his 
blessing at the rice-pouring ceremony. 

The word is also derived from Tamilakam. The 
country south of the White Rock opposite Badagara in 

the present North Malabar district was called ‘Limirike* 
or ‘Dimirike’ by the early European geographers,, and 
even in later times, the inhabitants of Malabar were 
called the Tamils. , The ruier of the lands of the Tamils, 
it might be argued, was called Tamuli or Tamuri 
by the first foreigners who set foot upon our land, 

T~ 

• Malaya lam — English Dictionary, p. 1058. 


3 
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Another etymology has also been suggested. The word 
is regarded as a compound of Svami and Sri. “ Swami 
becomes Stjiami or Samu commomly in proper names. 
Sri becomes Tiri by ordinary tadbhavam rules as in 
countless other words. So we get Samitiri or Samutiri. 
The second syllable becomes lengthened so often before 
the termination tiri (e, g. Nambutiri) and we get Samu - 
tiri .' 9 

Whatever its origin there is no doubt the word 
indicated pre-eminence. All foreign writers without 
exception regard the word as conferring a distinction 
above others. “The King ( of Calicut )” , says Barbosa, 
“made himself the most powerful in Malabar and they 
called him ‘Samidre’ which is a distinction above others”.* 
Barros and Camoens take it as a title conferring the grea- 
test dignity. * The Frenchman, Pyrard de Laval, who 
sojourned at Calicut from June 1607 to February 1608, 
says: — “There be many kings in Malabar. But the 
greatest and most puissant is he of Calicut who is called 
Samory, This is the distinguishing mark of bis grandeur 
above all the rest, this word having the same meaning as 
emperor with us.” O Again, “he is called Samory by all 
the Indians, a word of great weight in their language 

* K, C. Manavikrama Raja D, 0. editor of the Mamakam, note by 

J. A. Thorne— Book of Duarte Barbosa — VoL II p. 260. 

X Ibid p, 5. 

Vide supra 

O Voyage of Pyrard de Laval Vol. I p. 369 
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and equivalent to Emperor, for he is one of the greatest 
and richest princes of India/' • The Dutch Governor, 
Moens, writing in 1781, remarks: — 11 In ancient times it 
(Calicut) was the most powerful and the most wealthy of 
the four kingdoms of Malabar. For this reason the 
Zamorin formerly let himself be styled Emperor”* * In 
historic times the Zaraorin possessed all the various 
attributes which the learned scholars both indigenous 
and foreign read into the word: he was the greatest of 
the Samantas, emperor of Kerala Who alone had the 
privilege of coining money and roofing with tiles, lord of 
the land where began the ancient Tamilakam, and before 
the Portuguese came, lord of the sea in addition to th e 
hills. 

Another title of the Zaraorin is ‘Kunnata’ 
konathiri* or the great lord of hills and waves. This 

title is conferred upon him by the Azhvancherj 
Thamprakkal when giving his benediction. Every 
Zamorin at his ricepouring ceremony, before he puts 
on the crown jewels and receives the blessings of the 
Nambutiris of Poomulli, ( ) Varibkasseri 

) and Kirangat illoms, has to 

prostrate himself before the Thamprakkal, he? highest 

* ibid p. 408. 

* Galletti Th$ Dutch in Afa/a6ar~p, KOPFOTW'Mt SftSTUt 

RESEARCH INSTITUTE. MYtAPH# 
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sacerdotal dignity in Malabar when he blesses him in 
these words, “Protecting cows and Brahmins, reign as 
Kunnalakonathiri’b — not unlike the injunction which 
saint Ratndas urged on the great Mahratfca hero. So 
faithfully is this commandment carried out even today 
that Nambutiris and cows have the free run of the Zanio* 
rin’s palace. In days when he was a ruling chief the 
killing of a cow was a crime punishable with death. 
The great liberty enjoyed both by the cow and the Bra- 
hmin at the Zamorin’s court has been commented upon 
by almost every foreign traveller who had had occasion 
to visit the palace. 6t L must apt forget to mention,” says 
Pyrard de Laval, * “in passing and as the opportu- 
nity arise the great honour rendered by these people 
to cows however lowbred, filthy, wellcovered with dirt 
and dung they may be. They are allowed to enter 
the king's palace and whithersoever their way leads 
without anyone disputing their passage, even the king 
himself and all their greatest lords give place to them 
with the utmost respect and reverence and the same 
with bulls and oxen”. 


Voyage of Pyr&rd de Laval Yol. I p, 419 
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The Nambutiri Brahmin not only officiates as priest 
but also discharges the functions of regent during the 
period of interregnum between the death of one Zamo- 
rin and the accession of the next. All letters are written in 
the name of the Talappanna Nambutiri mroy, <»)«>) 

by Mangat AjEchan ) an( j a p s tate documents 

are signed for the Zamorin by the Chittoor Nambutiri. 

Punturakon or Punturesan is another of the many 
titles of the Zamorin which has considerably exercised 
the ingenuity of scholars* The Joint Commissioners have 
stated in their report that Poondra was the birth-place 
of Manavikraman, the founder of the dynasty, and it was 
situated on the banks of theCauvery near Erode. On this 
authority Mr. Logan calls the Eradi brothers by the name 
of the Puntura youths and some scholars unable to locate 
this town have dragged Perindurai, a railway station on 
the S. t. Railway, out of its obscurity to answer for the 
original seat of this family. Perhaps a more correct 
interpretation is that which regards Puntura as the 
synonym for “ a great port”, which Calicut certainly was 
at the time when the Europeans first landed in India. 
In Katancheri’s Kilipat this title occurs more often than 
any other and the first treaty which the Zamorin 
made with the English begins with the words “(P) 
Undercoon CheeP'. 


4 
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The rulers of Malabar addressed the king of 
Calicut not by any of these titles but as Nerdiyiruppu 
Swarupann A swarupam is generally translated as a 
dynasty. In the political phraseology of Malabar it how- 
ever denoted the highest power and dignity. A swam- 
pi had the power of life and death, of killing and taking 
cognisance of murder. A swarupam derived its name 
from the original seat of the family. Nediyiruppu, 
a village in Ernad taluk was the birth-place of the 
founder of this dynasty and hence the title. 

Besides the usual insignia of royalty, the Zamo- 
rin is distinguished by other signs of pomp and digni- 
ty. In all state visits and processions he is preceded 
by the sacred door-panel (olj sal j si) s and the 
Bhagavati f and the Cheraman sword, while seven beauti- 
ful damsels sweep the ground on which he has to 
tread. 

CHAPTER II 

The other Sthanams and the Kovilakams. 

The second prince of this family is styled Elamkur. 
As the Zamorin is called Erlathiri, the next in rank is 
called Ernad Elamkur Nambiatiri Tirumulpad. He is the 
'Nambeaderim’ of the Portuguese annals and the Eral - 
pad of popular parlance. 



When the Zara or in shifted his residence to Calient 
the government of Ernad devolved upon him. Neverthe- 
less he seems to have taken an active part in the early 
wars of aggrandisement. It was under his leadership 
that Ponnani and Tirunavayi were occupied and the 
Walluvakon shat oat from all part and lot in the twelve, 
yearly mamakam. The province of Nedunganad was also 
conquered by him as much by diplomacy as by military 

prowess In reward for this achievement the Zamorin 
made over to him the newly subjugated territory. He 
established his official seat at Karirupnzha, 
coming to the Zamorin 's palace only on special summons 
or for ceremonies in which he had to take part. 

Whenever he makes any forma! visits, five damsels 
go before him sprinkling water on the ground from silver 
vessels. Instead of the paliimaradi, he is preceded by 
a flag bearing the figure of Hanuraan, perhaps as a 
mark of reverence for Ramaswami, the presiding deity of 
Karirapuzha, or as the deity which presides over victory 
and confers invincible might. He had, when he 
was a ruling prince, special officers attached to him. 
Cherooli Achchan (« amoved) Aohchaa acted as his 
prime minister and the Punnasseri Nambi t 

as the custodian of his wardrobe and jewels. 
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After his coronation ceremony the Eralpad leaves 
the Zamonn's palace for his head-quarters at Nedunga- 
nad. The original warlike expedition of the Eralpad 
which resulted in the annexation of the territory is 
now commemorated in the form of a state proces- 
sion. In olden times as soon as he entered the first 
frontier station of Yegneswaram he had to give a bond 
to Vemancbery Nambntiri that he would protect 
Brahmins, cows and temples. And when the procession 
reached Mangat, the Mooththans used to wait upon him 
with six measures of Virarayan fanams as a mark of 
their gratitude for the protection given to them when 
they came to this country as homeless fugitives from 
Chola desa. This ceremony is still gone through, but 
in the greater general poverty of to-day, peas or other 
grains do duty as a vicarious substitute for gold. 

The Munamkur. 

The third prince officially styled the Ernad 
Munamkur Nambiatiri Tirumulpad (Cocoas 

had no fixed head-quarters. 
After the installation of the Eralpad as governor of 
Nedunganad, the duties, especially, of the warden of the 
southern marches were entrusted to him. He stayed 
for the most part at Chetwai or Cranganore, as close to 
the storm centre as possible, ready to take the offensive or 
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assume the defensive against the Portuguese, after- 
wards the Dutch, and Cochin. Three damsels sprinkle 
water before him whenever he goes out, and his ensign 
is a white cloth suspended from an umbrella. 


The Edaththralpad was originally the governor of 
Edaththaranad and the surrounding districts. He and 
the next in rank, the Nediyiruppu Mooththa Erady, have 
no special insignia to distinguish them. 

The formal enthronement ceremony of these four 
sthanees generally takes place on the same day as the 
Zamorin’s himself. The expenses are of course defrayed 
by the head ot the family. These sthanees had, when 
the Zamorin was a ruling chief, to execute a bond of 
allegiance and loyalty, and the Zamorin and among 
the Nambutiris, Varikkasseri then ‘pour* 

a handful of rice on their head with which ceremony 
whatever religious rites there are come to a close. 


They had also certain duties to perform at the 
twelve.yearly mamamkam festival at Tirunavayi. These 
princes had to furnish guards to escort the Zamorin 
when he came out in procession on elephantback, 
beginning with the Mooththa Erady on the asterism of 
aswathi to the Eralpad on rohini Further the 
Eralpad had to pay his homage and allegiance in view 

5 
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of the assembled crowd, for , which purpose he came 
from his appointed place on the left, bank of the river 
to the Vakayur manithlhara ( a,0 ‘ 9>Q %^ asmliwno) i n a 
grand procession with which the festival terminated. 

The Ambadi Kovilakam. 

The palace of the thampurattis is called the 

Ambadi Kovilakam or the palace of the “celestial 
nymphs”. It is distinct and separate from the palace 
of tbe thampnrans, though situated within the same 
enclosure and connected with it by a covered 
colonnade. In their apartment the princessess lead a 
life of the strictest seclusion, none but their attendants 
and their husbands enjoying free access. That such 
seclusion did not necessarily lead to stagnation the 
fame of Manorama Thampuratty is enough to show. 

The Frenchman, Pyrard De Laval > who was a 
great favourite at the palace on account of his strange 
and outlandish manners and habits, thus describes the 
life in his day ( 1607 ):- 

u As for the queen she lives in a separate house # 
yet within the same enclosure as the great palace. She 
never eats with the king and is seen but rarely and 
then oply at the windows and galleries of her palace 
or of the king’s, whither she frequently proceeds by a 
gallery, which communicates between these two and 
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there they see each other in private. She bathes in the 
same manner and with the same ceremony as the king 

and in the same pond; but they cannot see each other 
for they each have their own end of the pond with a 
space covered in. She has ordinarily her ladies about 
her who pass the time for her.’* * 

The queen who is the oldest female of the house 
according to the marumakkaththayam law, is the Ambadi 
Kovilakam Valia Thampuratti. If she is older than 
the Zamorin, he prostrates before her when he meets 
her: if however she happens to be younger she 
shows her respect to the Zamorin in the same way. -S 

The jatakarmam , namakaranam and anna- 
prasanam ceremonies are performed at the proper time 
for both the males and the females alike. When 
they attain the fifth year of their age# they are placed 
under the Desamangalam Varier, the hereditary tutor, 
who gives them a good grounding in Sanskrit. The 
thampurans have to live separate from their mothers 
and sisters after their chowlam which is performed by 
the Zamorin himself. It is then that they are formally 
initiated in arms by the Zamorin presenting them with a 
sword and shield, Then they undergo an elaborate 

Voyage of Pyrard de Laval — Vol. I p. 418. 

§ Buchanan's Journey through Mysore , 

Malabar and Canara-~ Vol. II p. 394. 

Tin Kuppusmwr sasmv 
Research institute, 
maqhas-soo 004 , 
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training in the use of weapons under the personal guid- 
ance of Dharmot Panikkar aj«roT**<t) # the 

hereditary preceptorun-arms, till they become perfect 
in all the martial accomplishments. 

For the thampurafctis the tiruthalikettu 
«w>9e0® a§) takes the place of the chowlam. In olden 
times when the Zamorin was a ruling chief this cere- 
mony was performed separately and with great eolat for 
every thampuratti of thi 3 imperial house. It was the 
custom in those days for the distinguished person who 
was selected for this important function to become her 
consort after s'ie attained puberty. The greatest care 
was taken in choosing a suitable person, who was 
generally a member of the Kshatriya ruling families. 
At first the royal husbands came from Bettet and 
Kurumbranad, the former the traditional ally of the 
Zamorin, the latter the traditions! enemy of the Kolath- 
thiri with whom the Zamorin had to wage war. When 
however in the seventeenth century Bettet was seduced 
by Perimpadappu and began to coquet with the national 
enemies, the Portuguese and the Dutch, the Parappa- 
nad and the Cranganore became the most favoured 
families in this respect. Situated in the Cochin frontier 
Cranganore became so important an ally that it became 
the exception for the Zamorin’s choice to fall upon any 
one outside that family. In course of time this hardened 
itself into a custom so much so the Dutch Governor, 
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Gollenesse, styles the Cranganore chief as th8 father 
of the Zamorin's family. ft is this historial fact that 
is enshrined in the present unwritten law which prescri- 
bes a Cranganore tftampuran as the only one eligible 
for the fchalikettu ceremony, though the husbands of the 
tharapurattis are now mostly Namutiris. 

In those days no restriction was imposed on the 
freedom of the tharnpurattis to live with their husbands 
away from the palace at Calicut, if they were Kshatriyas; 
nor did they disdain to accept the gifts of lands and 
palaces lavishly bestowed upon them by their Kshatriya 
consorts. At the beginning of the 18th century there 
was an Ambadi Kovilakam on the site of the present 
Tiruvachchira palace* The place originally belonged 
to the Raja of Beypore and it must have been obtained 
as a gift from him. t 

It is not known when the original Ambadi 
Kovilakam expanded into the three kovilakams of to-day. 
It could not have been due to over-crowding or increase 
in numbers. They must have come into existence as a 
result and sign of the Zamorin’s extended might. In 
the heyday of their power it was both possible and 
necessary for each thampuratti to have a palace of her 

* Galletti — The Dutch in Malabar— p. 5 5. 

j: “Here (Repoecoil or Beypore) the maternal house of the flamorin 

reside”, p. 65, Letters from Malabar by Canter Visacher. 

f) 
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own: and the Kizhakke Kovilakam, the Patinhar^ Kovil- 
akam, and the Puthiya Kovilakam must have" risen as 
the separate residences of sisters or cousins. The 
Kizhakke Kovilakam was built in Chintavalappu. 
and the Patinhare Kovilakam behind it to the 
west while the Puthiya Kovilakam stood near the Tali 
tank. 


These palaces were consumed in the destructive 
fire of the Mysorean invasions. During the cataclysm 
of the Muhammadan occupation the thampuratfcis lived 
as honoured guests of Trippappnr swarupam at Kun- 
nattur and Ennekkat near Mavelikkara. In 1792 
Malaba* was ceded by Tippu to the Company and the 
thampurattis returned from the land of their exile. As 
their original palaces had been desecrated and destroyed 
by the Mussalmans, no attempt wa9 made to restore 
them. The Patinhare Kovilakam thampurattis and 
thampurans bought a plot of land at Mankavu and 
began to reside there. The members of the Puthiya 
Kovilakam in the same way began to live at Thiruvannur, 
But those who belonged to the Kizhakke Kovilakam 
gave up all idea of returning to Calicut. They already 
possessed a fort near the Venkata ferry called Venkata 
Kotfca. It had been captured from the Vellatri by one 
Valiya Thampuran of that Kovilakam who accompanied 
the Zamorin in the wars with the Vellatri, and inapprecia- 
fcioaof hi3 services, the Z amor in had conferred it upon 
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Kizhakke Kovilakam. By sheer freak of chance, this 
fort had escaped from the iconoclastic fury of Tippn, 
This was converted into a palace and thus Kottakal be- 
came the 1 seat of the Kizhakke Kovilakam. 


The political pensions now given to the various 
sthanees and the cherikkals and devaswoms belonging to 
the sthanees below the ^atnorin are as follows: — 


Title. 


Malikhan per annum. 




Rs. 

AS, 

PS. 

The Zamorin 


... 

G2452 

0 

0 

Eralpad Raja 


... 

15000 

0 

0 

„ Munalpad Baja 



7000 

0 

d 

,, Edaththralpad ! 

Raja 

... 

5000 

0 

0 

„ Neduthralpad 

Raja 

(Mooththa Erady) 4500 

0 

0 

Ambadi Kovilakam ' 

Valia 

Thampuratti 

4000 

0 

0 

Puthiya Kovilakam 

do. 

do. ... 

9000 

0 

0 

Patinhare do* 

do. 

do. 

9000 

0 

0 

Kizhakke do. 

do. 

do. ... 

9000 

0 

0 


Title, Cherikkals. Devaswoms. 


(1) Erumayur Kaiththali 

Edaththral- (near Pattambi) 

pad. (2) Edaththaranad. 
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Title. 


Munalpad 


Eralpad 


Cherikkals. 


1. Karamat 

(near Karimpuzha 

*2. Panangatiri 

(near Kollengode 

3. Vilaynr 

4. Porkkalain 

(in the Cochia State 


I. Thenkara 

/'near Mannarghat) 

*2. Karimpuzha 

3, Vilayar.chaththanur 

4. Paratty 

(in the Cochin Stated 


Devaswoma. 


1. Karimpuzha 

2. Maramiyur, 

3 Peringotkavu 
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CHAPTER III. 

The origin of the Zamorins. 

Legends and traditions constitute the chief, if not 
the sole, evidence for the origin and early history of 
peoples and dynasties. However wild and marvellous, 
they have all grown round some nucleus of historical fact. 
The superstructure of fiction may be large, the founda- 
tion of fact slender, and search for the truth baffiing 
Yet they are the dim but hopeful beginnings of history, 
the starting point of further investigation. 

In Malabar they have a unique value of their 
own. Claims to territory and titles have been confidently 
advanced on no other evidence. And the first official 
survey of Malabar opens with a summary of the current 
traditions respecting the origin of the country and its 
historical vicissitudes. After describing the recovery of 
Keralam from the sea by Parasurama, the settlement of 
the Brahmins, and the institution of the Peruraalship. the 
Joint Commissioners iu their report refer to the invasion 
and repulse of Anagundi Krishna Rayar, “an event 
which is supposed to have happened a thousand years 
anterior to the present period which is not unimportant, 
since it is from about that epoch that all the present 
Rajahs and chief Nayars and other titled and principal 
landlords and landholders of Malabar trace their present 
rights and claims to sovereignty and proprietorship, all 

7 . 
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which their present representatives do uniformly 
assert to have derived from the grant made' to their 
respective ancestors by Shermanoo Permaloo aforesaid, 
who becoming, soon after the defeat of Kishen JRao’s 
army, either tired of his situation (or from having, as is# 
the vulgar belief) become a convert to Muhammadanism, 
and being thence desirous to visit Arabia, made 
before his departure a general division of all the 
Malabar country among the principal persons of the 
country. 


“ It is the received opinion among the Malabars, 
that Shermanoo Permaloo was, just at the completion 
of the distribution of Malabar, applied to for some 
provision by Manavikirma, an Euree ( or a person of 
the cowherd caste) who, with his brother, had, during 
the preceding warfare, come from their native town of 
Poondra (on the banks of the Cavay near Erode) to his 
assistance, and had proved the principal cause of his suc- 
cess against Baja Kishen Bao's army; upon which 
Shermanoo, having little or nothing else left, made a 
grant to him of the very narrow limits of his own 
place of abode at Calicut, and after having further 
bestowed on him his own sword and other ensigns 
of dignity, authorised and instructed him to extend 
his own dominions by arms over as much of the country 
as he should find desirable, ” * 

* The Report ot the Joint Commissioners — pp. 2—3, 
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The stories of the Eeralolpaththi -* are much 
fuller and more picturesque. It was compiled by the 
Nambutiris of the Zamorin's court; for the trend of 
the legends points unmistakably to their influence and 
redounds to their glorification, while the particular 
persons mentioned in the work makes it impossible to 
be written anywhere else. It belongs to the same 
period as the Portuguese writers, Barbosa, Albuquerque, 
and Camoens. 

“ Incensed at the conduct of his vassal, Cheraman 
Perumal, who, instead of returning at the end of twelve 
years, permanently established himself in Malabar, 
Anagundi Krishna liayar invaded the country. An 
assembly was at once called at Trikariyur (or Tirunava, 
yi) to concert measures for resisting the invader and 
the soldiers of the 17 nads were summoned. At the 
same time special worships were ordered throughout 
the land, and spies scoured the country to find a leader 
whose horoscope should indicate great victories. Three 
such persons were discovered — Karipat Udayavarman, the 
son of the Kshatriya woman, and Manichchan and Vik- 
kiran, two Eradis of Puntura (^22°). The astrologers pro- 
nounced the Eradis as the more fitted to lead the enter- 
prise, and accordingly the Arya Brahmins were sent to 
bring them. When they came to Puntura they were 
informed that the lads were at school. Proceeding thither 

The Kerafolpaththi pp. 16 — 5(5, 75 — 60, 
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they gave a full account of their mission to the Eradis 
and their teacher, Thoduvikkalath Unnikmhara 
Narnbiyar an( ] placed 

in their hands the written command of the Perurual and 
the assembly. In obedience to the royal summons they 
started, and on the way met the Azhvancheri Thamprak- 
kal <m&osato )9 sitting with his face towards 

the east, under a tree, in the Natakkavu at Venchala 
Paramba, with his palmyra sunshade by his side. When 
the Puntura lads and their tutor accosted him, he asked 
them whither they were bound. “We are going”, said the 
tutor, “with the Brahmans sent by the great assembly 
to Trikariyur”. “ We are also going thither'’, said the 
Thamprakka!, ‘’We shall help you to accomplish your 
object. Success shall crown your efforts”. They had not 
gone far when they saw seven cows lying dead, sur- 
rounded by fourteen vultures. On approaching the 
scene, they found the vultures intent upon tearing 
and eating the flesh of one cow alone to the entire 
exclusion of the rest. “Why don’t you even so 
much as touch the other six?”, asked the Thamprakka!. 
One among them, a lame vulture, shed one of its 
quills, and picking it in its beak, placed it in the hands 
of the holy man. When he looked at the cows with 
the quill in his hand, he saw that the cow which wa9 

the object of their attention was the only one which 
had bred true. In the same manner when his 


eyes 
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were turned upon the ICradie (and the Nainbiyan he 
discovered that they had all the qualities and attributes 
of heroes. The Thainprakkal gave this magic quill, 
this ancient X-ray, to the Nainbiyar and fully 
explained to him its meaning and use. The E rad is and 
the Nainbiyar fell at his feet and after receiving his 
benediction , contioued their journey, (On this account 
even now when the Kunnalakkon athiri ««<a©aor> » 

(odol) m eets the Thamprakkal, he should bow before him. 

In due course they reached Trikariyur and 
respectfully asked of the Brahmins and the Perumal 
the cause of their summons. “Anagundi Krishna Rayar 
has invaded the country at, the head of his troops. To 
expel him we have assembled here the nayar3 of 17 
nads. * Go ye at their head and conquer”, said the 
Perumal and the Brahmins with one voice. 


* The 17 nads are: — 

1. Tulunad 

2. Kolaththunad 

3 Polanad («> oJo^J t>o §). 
4, Kurumbranad 


|10. Vettetnad ( y 

[ll, Tirumanasserinad (' 0> i 
rtTIma 

|l2. Perimpadappunad ( ofl cm *• £ 

13. Ncdunganad(«' r »)§siiair>0 5). 


5. Puravazhmad.ajoaj^^o?)- A. Veng&nad (s>a)*M(r>3§ y 

6. "Ernad (aO)o<Y)J§). .5. Muringanad ( 

7. Parappunad ( <u ,0 g-jrno§ ) ^ nana ^ (^^smroo §), 

8. Valluvanad (ojg^ojroo §), 17. Venanad (1 OJsrn 

9. Ravananad ('oaajsrocna^ 


8 . 
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One night when the soldiers were all fast asleep 
in the camp, the Eradis walked into their midst, and by 
means of the quill picked out from amongst them ten 
thousand heroe3 who were to lead in the attack. They 
received each a ring, and with the EradLs and the 
Narnbiyar at their head joined battle in the right with 
the left wing of the enemy. The ministers of the 
Perumal, eleven of whom had joined the army, Patama- 
la Nayar C 0 - 1 5 fcaimjcorb) alone staying behind, fought in 
the left. These however fell back, while the right, 
sweeping the enemy before them, crossed into his ter- 
ritory and erected a fort. On their return the Perumal 
lavished rewards on them, each according to his rank 
and merit, commensurate with the greatness of 
their achievement. 


According to another version of the Keraloipaththi, 
the Perumal was a lieutenant, not of Krishna Rayar, 
but of the Chola king, and he established himself 
permanently in Malabar with the full knowledge and 
consent of his suzerain. The Chola ascendancy, which 
resulted from this event, roused the jealousy of the 
Pandyan king, who invaded Malabar by way of tho 
Anamalais, and secured his conquest by a fort at Taravur. 
The Perumal assembled a large army at Trikata- 
mathilakam, but with all the courage and strength 
he could muster, he could not destroy the fort. 



The Perumal was at his wit’s end. Every 
day he supplicated his tutelary deity to save him 
from the calamity. While he was thus invoking 
divine help to second the efforts of his soldiers, 
two young men, hailing from Puntura, belonging 
to the Samanta (ouaaa®) caste, descended from 
the Sun, arrived at Tirunavayi on their way from 
Karneswaram to Benares. There they fell into conver- 
sation with some Brahmins, who were among the 
trusted ministers of the Perumal, and learnt of the 
invasion of the Pandyas, the futile attempts of the 
Perumal to expel the intruders, and of the preparations 
that were being made for a last effort by sea. No 
sooner had the Brahmins finished their narrative than 
the youths, unable to contain themselves, exclaimed: 
“Send us with the army: we will destroy the fort”. This 
offer reached the ears of the Perumal, who invited the 
youths to his palace. Assuring himself of their ability 
and skill by numerous tests, the Perumal sent them at 
the head of his 120 captains and 900,000 soldiers. To 
assist them Kizhur Unnikkumara Menon 

n iiiuaod) an( j Varakkal Uravinkal Para Chankara 
Nambi (OJ<o njo>*M)cndj were deputed 
to look after the stores and accounts. 

The youths selected, from the vast army placed 
under their command, ten thousand men distinguished 
for valour and strength and proficient in all the 

Tin miPOSlMwr fafni 
BESEAflCH INSTITUTE, MTUPflM 
ItAOHAS-ftUO oat 
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eighteen weapons. The attaclf on the enemy was 
opened with thirty thousand men armed with bows^and 
arrows (muskets and matches), with the chosen ten thou- 
sand supporting them. On the first day the battle raged 
till nightfall; many horses, elephants and soldiers of the 
enemy were killed, and his camp outside the wall was 
forced. At night the Eradis surrounded the fort, the 
ten thousand taking their station at the northern gate. 
At last, after a strenuous fighting, which lasted for three 
days and nights, they expelled the foe, and Seized the 
fort. Elated with the victory ot the Samantas, the 
Perumal summoned the elder to his presence, and 
seating him in his lap, put on his leg the “anklet of 
the heroes’’, and installed him as his heir at Calicut. 
The ten thousand nayars were settled in Polanad, the 
wealthiest p »rt of his dominions. One division of them 
was settled at Edakkazbinad, another at Iringadikot, 
and the most notable among the ten thousand at 
Calicut itself. The youths then resumed their inter- 
cepted pilgrimage and left Chitrakutam for Benares. 

Some time after the repulse of Krishna 
Raya (the Pandyan king), the Perumal took the 
momentous decision of going on haj , after dividing 
his kingdom among his relatives and feudatories* 
By the time the Eradi9 returned from Benares, 
the Perumal had already disposed of his empire 
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and made every arrangement for his departure* 
He was bidding his last farewell to his faithful followers 
and ministers, when Vikraman and Mangat Unnikuma- 
ra Menon (Manbhchan, it is said, fell fighting against 
the Baya) appeared before him. The sight of their face 
filled the PerumaPs mind with regret that he had 
practically left them out in the cold after all their 
yeoman service to him an d^ the country. He wished 
they had come earlier when he could have shown the 
full measure of his esteem. * The desam where the 
cock crows,*' said he, "and the thorny jungle still remain in 
my hands. That I shall give ye’\ “That will do’\ said the 
youth. - Thereupon with the Vellatri for a witness he 
gave £&£**"&* a poured-out gift, the desam where the 
cock crows, the thorny jungle, and his sword of state, 
with the injunction '‘Strike, slay, and seize”. He also 
conferred upon him full suzerainty over all Kerala, “In 
this Malanad,” said the Permnal, “ Thou shajt be I, 
exercising ail the rights and privileges of sovereignty. 
Rulest thou as emperor iu the land surrounded by the 
sea from Comorin to Grokarnain’\ Alarmed at. the free 
rein thus given to the all-consuming ambition of the 
fiery youth, the Vellatri begged for some protection for 
himself. The Perumal thereupon divested himself of 
his shield, and gave it to the Vellatri with the words* 

“ Defend thyself”. At the same time he forbade 
Manavikraman to attack the Venad Adigal and the 
Kolathtbiri. 


9 , 
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Kataneheri, in his Mamakam kilipat C®^®^**® 
written at the end of the seventeenth cetitury, 
does not mention the war nor does he refer to the 
conversion of the Perumal to Islam. At the request of 
the Nambufciris, Cheraman was confirmed as king by 
his suzerain. Growing old the Perumal resolved to 
retire from the world, and took counsel with the chief 
men of the realm as to what should be done for the future 
governance of the country. A partition of the kingdom 
was decided upon as the best course and the whole of 
Kerala was divided among his sons, relatives, and 
other nobles. To his most devoted follower he had 
nothing more to give than the “hen-coop desarn”* 
Seeing the look of dissatislation in his eyes he added 
to this gift, his sword, the sacred door-panel 
° os \ and supremacy over Kerala * 

* (21306 

arm 3 c/3) <$au <&ua<BuS)cQ?9cQn 
6TCKS A ^ <&&] 

(8G&ful<sb fitflapsojana 

a-ngpa&l\g)3®o<® s )'§ ^^a'l A&o«>fl9o^jo 

< 6 » SE) CQ S) 00 30 ^ 
ft (Q 3 rtra cd o co) aj orwl s> cm o as « cm g w a ad 
oD^tDocaa aj erf \ cot) 

qjOT® ® o COSTS Do (B a «n^(0ia))manfti<a)gj(3 

fvd(g cno 

<® (A aJ Q £ Oft aw <®> i^l^Qioai 



A popular rhyme describes the Perumal’s gifts as 
consisting of 

otinha valurn , utanha samkhum , 
ulnadum ullanadum. I 

The otinha Val (aslsrai® op&>) was the sword 
of state. It was so wrought that it could be tied round 
the waist. No tyro could manipulate it; it required, on 
the other hand, the highest skill in swordsmanship to use 
it effectively against an enemy. The utanha samkhu 
< 0 tr gj 2 ) cm a a )ej « a ocrra a osrr> o <& co> j 

£<a s «> <£© JS(oa 0 o& 3 ao 0 o'®OD) 

A 3 (B CD (&S \ ^ gg < 0)1 & Oi 0 % O 

civ)'»ao'nl^3 9(Coft)DnD(DOo(8«a«tio 
c$ do ^ n\ aj o a cg)£©sni.xjO®ro>T»a'lrr)3a6 
(g) o vu cm 1 gjl 22 s> a o ami ai ® cn cm o l 
a>3(r>*Y\><B aa«5“A imlgjogg *>1 

CD > nr> u 2> 0 ru <B <n) <1 a do 9i «06> «v <; a 

a>£i$<o s mxak aqjo^ 

02>fp i_i njlafoarego 
Qjgglajo^o ajggflaooo sflo^o 
As^oro si o <«o®>0| a4^cy§«rr>(B«oi3go 
atf)crra (a qj ei j ^ ) no o in cn j coil qj a if'' rrH- 

S. 3 ggj o ^ 9 o sd <5> 6f5i® oOT SQK)^3Js 6TC5TCD CTD « 

^ <* 9H8or))^ a 0D3§(2)lra)6CQnr)aejo 

crxi^j5(®fno(=n©cfl>3 SQJd9ia» Ao^aioxoiocof) 

§©^joa-j ^©sLoca) dl^TBTtDQifb^ £oa^l=cna. 

(<9i6r5i^a€a§aiOTcnj^ocrt — « A»ao pp. 103^-104). 
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(g>.sfinjTC» gocslJj was the broken conch, which had the 
miiaculous power of blowing itself without human 
agency at the beginning of the fourth quarter of the 
night, when the Zamorin had to get up and address 
himself to his daily duties. The story runs, that it 
lost this divine property by being defiled by the touch 
of a woman in bar periods, and it \yas consequently 
thrown into the se\\C*Ulnadu tnjlikkars were 

the personal attendants of the Perumal, the “lords of 
his bed-chamber”. Ullanadu was the land 

that still remained with him. that is, Calicut and the 
'thorny jungle’. 

The Portuguese writers tell us more or less the 
same story, hut they look upon the Zamorin as a 
nephew of the Perumal, ‘‘The Perumal”, says Duarte 
Barbosa, divided his kingdom among* his kinsfolk 
into several portions as it yet is, for before that time all 
Malabar was one kingdom. He went on making this 
partition in such a manner that when he had given a 
certain land to any person, he forthwith left it never 
to return thither. And at last having given away all, 
and going to take ship from an uninhabited strand 
(where now is the town of Calecut) and accompanied by 
more Moors than heathen, he took with him a nephew 
who served him as his page to whom he gave this 
piece of land telling him to settle and inhabit it. 

* Book of Duarte Barbosa— V ol. II p. 4. 
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He then gave him his sword and lamp which he carried 
with him as a matter of state, and left a charge to all the 
kings and lords to Whom he had given lands that they 
should obey and honour him, save only the kings of 
Cananor and Con him whom he made independent, 
Thus he left in Malabar three kings free one of another* 
but none was to coin money except his nephew who 
was afterwards the hint) of m Qalecut'\ 

The Dutch, writing two centuries later, regard the 
Zamorin as a soil of the Perumal. “The Perumal/' * says 
Canter Visscher, who Was the Chaplain of Cochin from 
1717 to 1723, “assigned the kingdom of the Zamorin to 
his illegitimate children who according to the law could 
not inherit’*. “ The kingdom of Travancore, of the 
Zaruorin and of Colastry*’, says Governor Moens, t “he 
gave to his three illegitimate sons, but the kingdom of 
Cochin to his sister’s son, the natural or the nearest heir 
to the kingdom according to the Malabar rule of 
succession”. 

A granthavari preserved in Cochin states that 
the ancestor of the Zatnorin was the son of the last 
Perumal. “The Nediyiruppu sWarupam , \ it runs, “were 
the sons of the Cheraman Perumal who adopted the 
Bauddha dharma . They were born to him before he 

* Letters from Malabar — p. 50. 

■f Galletti — The Dutch in Malabar — p, 104. 

10 . 
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adopted it. On the eve ot his departure for Mecca ha 
gave Calicut to them with the sword and robe of ot6ce”« 


The granthavari of the Zamorin’s office, compiled 
in 1810, gives the following account of the partition of 
Malabar: — "The last of the Perurnals of Kerala, named 
Cheraman Perumal, becoming disgusted with the plea- 
sures of this world in bis old age, resolved to seek, 
salvation by abdicating all kingly authority and renoun- 
cing 11 kingly enjoyments. After dividing Kerala into 
a number of nads and setting up over each a ruler 
with all royal honours and authority, he was about to 
depart on his great pilgrimage, when all the great 
Brahmins of Kerala and others of his subjects ap- 
peared' before hirn and entreated him not to leave the 
kingdom. If be left the kingdom, they said, there 
would be no one to protect them, and by the substitu- 
tion of many rulers for oneruier all their grievances 

•'•4, V , 

would no 1 be fully redressed, as the evils of having 
many kings in the land were only too well known to 
him. If however his resolution was irrevocable they 
begged of him not to depart till after he had himself 
installed over all the petty rulers as emperor, with 
every power, honour, and dignity, belonging to his 
high position, one who would punish them if they 
oppressed, who would maintain truth and dharma it 
the land, and who himself possessed all the kinglj 
virtues of truth courage, honour, and knowledge. 
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“On enquiries it was found that the two brothers, 
Manavikraman and Manavedan, possessed all these 
qualities, and had futher earned considerable experience 
in punishing the wicked and protecting the righteous 
by long service under the Perumal himself. According- 
ly, Manvikraman, the elder of the two, wa9 crowned 
in the presence of the Perumal with the consent ot 
all the people as emperor by the Brahmins (headed by 
him who had performed the sacrifice known as Samrat , 
on whom Parasurama and the Brahmins of the sixty 
four villages had conferred the title of Azhvancheri 
Thamprakkal), and given the sword of state, the "anklet 
of the heroes and the palace of Calicut. After investing 
Manavedan as elamkur and enjoining upon Manavikra- 
man to rule the country in accordance with the rule9 of 
dharma with the assistance of the chief ministers, the 
Perumal started on his great journey.” 

In the Agnivamsacharita . written by Vidwan 
Ettan Thampuran, the Zamorin who died at Pallip. 
puram in 1915, we have a different version of the 
partition of the kingdom. The retiring Perumal gave 
to Manavikraman, as the reward for his services against 
the national enemy, the town of Srikandhapuram and 
the country round it — the present Trikandiyur and 
Vettetnad. But Manavikraman imediately handed it 
over to the ancestor of the Vettet family in fulfilment of 
a promise he had made to him. The Perumal was 
struck with his vassal's scrupulous regard for the 
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plighted word* and in his joy and admiration gave him his 
sword of state. 

It is very difficult to pick out the historical 
elements that lie embedded in this Vast mass of 
inconsistent legends. Certain incidents however 
have a primti fade claim to be regarded as historical 
facts for they find a place in all the different versions. 
The greatest common factor may not unreasonably 
be taken as representing the minimum of truth. 

The whole of Kerala once obeyed the authority 
of a single ruler styled Cheraman Perurnal. He ruled 
the seventeen nads that comprised his empire through 
hetiditary governors. As the result of a powerful 
religious impulse he resolved to abdicate. Ho had no 
lawful heir on whom he could lay the burden of state. 
Before his retirement he provided for the future 
government of the country by investing the provincial 
governors with the power and dignity of independent 
kings over the fcenfcories they had formerly ruled under 
him. 

The ancestors of the Zamorin were the governors 
of Ernad, Their family seat was Nediyiruppu and 
the head of the family was known as the Ernad Utayavar 
(o®oau3 9 g. scoKiify, He wa9 a feudatory of the first 
rank, having no less than 30,000 nayars under his 
command. He was the son either of the last 
Perumdl or more probably his immediate predecessor by 
sambandham , His rank and relationship entitled him 
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to a high place in the empire. He also deserved it by 
bis abilitiy. He saved the country by expelling the 
foreign invader whom the Perumal himself had failed 
to dislodge. So when he made him king of Ernad, he 
also gave him as a mark of his regard his sword of state 
and a piece of territory along the coast known as Calicut, 
then overgrown with morass and jungle. But unfort- 
unately this sword was lost at Cranganore in 1G70*, in 
a conflagration raised by the Dutch during a night raid. 
The sword that is now worshipped in the Zamorin's palace 
as the Cheraman swordt was forged out of fragments 
collected from the spot where the original sword had been 
kept at the time of the fire. 

The date of this important event in the history 
of Kerala is still a puzzle. According to the Sanskrit 
chronograms^ the swaru pains of Nediyiruppu and 
Perumpadappu were founded in 3i4— • 25 A D< and the 
rule of the Perumal came to an end in 342 A.D. 
This is supported by another chronogram which shows 

♦ The Zamorin's Granihavari — No. 27, 

T 8eo frontispiece in Logan — Malabar Manual — Vol. I. 

§ de-va-lo-ke-sa-ra-jyam ooni and re-vi*lo~ 
ke-sa-ra-jyam ('oaibojo « A era rao give th6 day of the 

Kaliyuga on which these kingdoms were founded and bhu-vi-bha~ 
gah (§ ill* o co 8 j gives the Kali year for the partition of the 


empire. 
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the Zamorin as already independent in 5G4 A.D.* In this 
year certain Nambutiris of Panniyur defiled the temple 
of Varahamurthi. For this mad crime tbeir co-villagers 
imposed upon them a heavy fine of 23,000 fanams and 
excommunicated them for a period of thousand years by 
degrading them into Moossads. Rather than live with 
them in the same village, the orthodox Nambutiris 
then left the place. The sentence upon the guilty 
minority was carried out by the Zamorin as the protector 
of the Brahmins and the patron of Panniyur-fcwr, in 
return for which he was given the lands comprising the 
Manyalur cherikkal »* #&<&), Foralongtime 

after the expiry of the thousand years for which they 
had been condemned these Moossads were not able to 
re-enter the Nambutiri fold At last Trikkovil Soolapani 
Varier *)(©*&) paid their fine, 

and they were restored to the privileges of their original 
caste from 1st Chingam 935 M. E (1759 A.D.)§. 

We have no evidence to corroborate these dates- 
Three deeds t of the Peruma) period have comedown to 
US: the first records a grant to the Jews, the second to 
the Christians, and the third to Tarisapalli. Local 
astronomers working on the data supplied in the second 

• Chi-ththa-cha-la-nam (o.P«wn. oieiODo) gives the Kali year in 

which the sacrilege at Panniyur took place, 

§ The[ Zamorin' s Granthavari — No. 27, 
f Logan— Malabar Manual— Yoh II pp. cxv— cxxii. 
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deed assign it to 230 A. ]*)., and the first and the third 
to 168 A.D. and 311 A. D. respectively. Kanakasabhai 
regards the first deed as belonging to 192 A.D.* These 
deeds, even if the dates assigned to them are correct, 
do not go far; they prove nothing more than the 
Perumals were ruling at Cranganore as late as 31 L A. D., 
a date not inconsistent with the chronograms. 

But other dates have been suggested for the 
deeds which are fatal to the chronograms. Burnell 
places the first deed in the first quarter of the eighth 
century* the second in its third quarter, ‘‘the year 774 
A. D. being the only possible date”, and the third in the 
first quarter of the ninth century. Accepting Burnell’s 
conclusions, Bishop Caldwell says:— t “The date of 
these documents is probably not later than the ninth 
century A. D. nor earlier than the seventh, for the 
technical terms of the solar-sidereal chronology (derived 
from the Suriya Siddhanta of Aryabhatta) which ard 
employed in these inscriptions were not introduced till 
the seventh century”. 

Logan regards the Perumal’a departure * 
as the political event connected with the Kollam 


* Tamils eighteen hundred years ago— p. 59. 

•j- Comparative Grammar — p. 99. 

• Malabar Manual— Vol. I pp. 155 — 58, 231, 213, 276, 
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or Malayalam era. Other explanations equally 
plausible have been offered as to the origin of this era, 
and the difference in the commencement of the year in 
the southern and northern portions of Kerala. It 
marks, it is said, the acquisition of independence by 
the southern and northern Kolaththiris; according to 
another theory it denotes the date on which Sankara- 
charya’s doctrines were promulgated. 

But the era seems to be astronomical rather 
than political in origin. * The first day of the Kollarn 
era corresponds to the first day of the third cycle of 
Parasurama. This cycle consists of 1000 years, and the 
first year of the first cycle was 1176 B. C. The second 
cycle began in 176 B. C,, the third in 824 A. D. and 
the fourth ought to have begun in 1824 A. D. and the 
calendar revised accordingly. But by that time the 
original meaning of the era had been lost sight of and 
the princes of Kerala had lost their independence. The 
difference in the reckoning of the year was due to the 
different methods employed by the astrologers at Quilon 
and Calicut. 

The authority of the chronograms is als° 
undermined by the evidence of the Periya Puranam . 

• Warren — Kalasankalita — p. 374. 

Cunningham— Book of Indian Eras — p. 3.3. 

Sundaram Pillai— 7^e Indian Antiquary — Vol, xxvi: 1897. 

Sangunny Menon — History of Travancore — p. 89. 

Day — The Land of the Perumals — p. 378. 

Buchanan — Journey through Mysore % Ma!abar and Canara — Vol. II p. 355' 
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According to this work, there were Perumals at Tiru- 
vanchikkulam, the ancient Chera capital, as late as the 
time of Sundaramurthi Nayanar, the famous Saiva 
saint of Tiruvalur. Cheraman Perumal Nayanar, the 
ruler of Vanchi, and Sundaramurthi were not only 
contemporaries but friends. As Sundara flourished in 
the latter half of the seventh century, the disruption of 
Kerala could not have taken place before. 

It is probable that Cheraman Perumal Nayanar 
was the last of the Perumals. Even before he came 
to the throne, he had taken the vow of celibacy. As 
the rule of succession among the Cheras was from 
father to son, the Perumal and his ministers might 
have thought to provide against anarchy and civil war 
which was inevitable in the absence of a visible and 
legitimate heir by dividing the kingdom among the great 
feudatories of the empire. 

CHAPTER IY. 

The conquest of Polanad and the 
rise of Calicut. 

The conquest of Polanad, comprising the core of 
the present Calicut taluk, was the first stage in the 
expansion of the ZamorinV power. Under the Perumals 
the governor of Polauad was a commander of 10,000. 
The abdication of the perumal raised him to the 

mt mpPOTWiirr Him 

fltttMICH WSTlTUTi MVUTM I 

HAOttAMMIM. 
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rank of an independent king* and he assumed tho 
title of Porlathiri or lord of Polanad. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century 
war broke out between the Porlathiri and the 
Zamorin. For a long time the Zamorin had been 
feeling the disadvantages of his position. Ernad was 
cut off from the sea by the kingdoms of Aran got* 
Vettet, and Parappunad. Every day these rulers 
were growing in wealth and strength from their trade 
with the merchants of China and Arabia. He had no 
place on the sea-coast except the marshy ground on the 
northern baAk of the Kallayi river, which the bounty 
of the Perumal had conferred upon him. He began to 
develop it into a port by. draining the swamps and 
clearing the jungle. The Porlathiri scented danger 
in these activities of the Zamorin. He began to 
molest the workmen on the river bank. Raids were 
answered by counter-raids, and at last the Porlathiri was 
attacked in his own capital. 

The capture of the fort was by no means easy. 
For forty year3 the nayars of the Zimorin hurled 
themselves against 4his fort, but to no purpose. But 
the endurance of the Polanad nayars began to give 
way. Faction raised its head. Tired of the struggle, 
the disaffected met the Zamorin at Perimpulakkal 
and promised to remain neutral. 
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Success still seemed far away. The Porlathiri 
and the men who remained still loval to him fought with 
desperate valour. Treason however made its appearance 
within the citadel itself. The mistress of the Porlathiri 
joined in an unholy and unnatural alliance with his 
minister to sell the fort to the enemy. The former was 
given four elephants, 40,000 fanarns and the title of 
the “head of the four houses of Chalapurarn” for herself 
and the title of Calicut Governor (Kozhikkot Thalachcha. 
nnavary with the command of 5000 for the eldest male of 
her house. The latter received the title of Ernad Menon 
and the command of the other 5000 of Polanad. True 
to their engagement, the traitors opened the gates of 
the fort and admitted the ZaraoriiTs nayars. The 
Porlathiri fled to Kolati ( <,A,p|e ^) with his only sister. 
A prince of the Kolaththiri took her to wife and settled 
her in Kadaththanad. In this way the Kadaththanad, 
family came into existence. According to a chronogram 
this took place in 1042 A. D. * 


The privileges enjoyed by the 10,000 under 
the Porlathiri were recognised and confirmed by the 
Zamorin who swore to maintain the ancient customs of 
the land in all their entirety. Some time afterwards 
misunderstandings arose; the Ernad Menon and the 
Calicut Thalachchannavar became leaders of rival parties, 
ft seemed as though their quarrels would lead to civil 


* GQfjojaTD jfo acasmaij') 
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war and the 10,000 would kill themselves in thoitf 
intestine broils. But the astute ministers of the Zamorin 
effected a reconciliation, and the Polanad nayars were 
once more united in a common allegiance. 

The Zamorin transferred his residence to Calicut 
in the immediate vicinity of the newly conquered 
country. Various explanations have been suggested for 
the name of Kozhikot 0 f which Calicut 

i3 a corruption. It is generally taken to mean the 
cock- fort. According to the Keralolpaththi * it means 
the ‘land where the cock crows'. Logan interprets it 
as the desam so small that a cock crowing could be 
heard all over it. $ Perhaps this idea was suggested 
by the statement of Canter Visscher. “ This town’', 
says the Dutch Chaplain, § “is called by the natives 
Karee~kovre , which signifies hencoop. The reason 
they give for this name is that, when Cheramperumal 
divided his kingdom, he gave to the Zamorin for his 
share only so much land as the sound of a cock 
c rowing from its perch could be heard over'*. Mr Thorne 
rejects this as too fanciful; he is inclined to think that 
the Kozhi or fowl may he some sort of totem. “ Kozhi 
(which means fowl rather than cock )>* says he +. “is 

♦ p. 73. 

$ Logan — Malabar Manual — Vol. I p. 241. 

§ Letters from Malabar — p. 21. 

j- Book of Duarte Barbosa— Vol. II p, 86 — note. 
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curiously common in proper names in South Malabar, 
e. g. Kozhisseri (fowl-village), Kozhiprath (a big fcarwad 
near Calicut). Can it ba that the fowl was some sort of 
totem ? Possibly a connection can be traced with the 
cock festival at Cranganore (Kodungallore^ to which 
pilgrims go, carrying fowls from every part of Malabar”. 
Mr. Thorne seems to have fallen in the same error as 
his predecessors of reading into the word a meaning 
which it does not bear. Most of the Dravidian place- 
names are formed from the geographical features of the 
village, its special fauna or flora, by adding the suffix 
kadu (***) or forest, oor (fty, cheri , f ,£>J,ft ') or seri 
(acfcol), and kodu or habitation. Thus we have 

Palakkadu, Erumayur or the village of buffaloes, Kattu* 
sseri or the village in the forest, Pannikkodu or the 
village of pigs. Kozhikkotu means the place where 
fowl (most probably sea-fowl) abounded. This deriva- 
tion 13 in keeping with the Sanskrit equivalent kukkuta * 
krodu or kodaram , 

All traditions agree in saying that, when it 
came into the possession of the Zamorin it was barren 
and desolate* and the city was founded afterwards. Barbo- 
sa calls it “an uninhabited strand,” and says that its 
rapid rise was due to the settlement of the Muhammad- 
ans. “This partition made,” says he, • "the old man 
took ship and the nephew who stayed on that shore 

♦ Book of Duarte Barbosa Vol. II. pp. 5-^6. 

13. 
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founded a city to which he gave the name of Calecut 
and the Moors, in memory of the embarkation pf the 
Indian King there on his way to become a Moor, began 
to take cargoes of pepper there before any other place, 
and so the trade of Calecut went on increasing, the 
city became great and nobie, and the king made himself 
the greatest and most powerful of all in Malabar, and 
they called him Caraidre which is a distinction above 
others”. De Barros suggests another reason, It was 
the centre of the pepper and ginger trade. 

Many circumstances contributed to the rapid rise 
of Calicut. Situated at the mouth of the Kallayi river 
it offered excellent anchorage to the shipping of those 
days. The fertile hinter-land of Polanad produced 
plenty of pepper and ginger, while through the Kallayi 
river were brought down the rich products of Ernad. 
Calicut was besides the capital of a kingdom and as 
such frequented by merchants. Lastly, the Zamorin 
was noted above all other rulers for his honesty and 
honour. Old folk still tell us stories of how the Zamorin 
obtained the name of satyasandhan , and the Chettis 
and the Arabs came to settle at Calient. 

*' A merchant (Chetti) from the East Coast who 
had been on a trading voyage to Mecca reached Calicut 
with a ship overloaded (it ia said) with gold. The ship 
was about to sink in consequence, and the merchant 
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brought it close in shore at Calicut, took out a box of 
treasure, laid it before the Zamorin, and told his story. 
The Zamorin directed him to bring the treasure ashor, 
and to store it in his palace. The merchant accordingly 
built (it is saidj a granite cellar in the king’s house and 
deposited therein as much of the treasure as could not 
be conveniently taken away in his ship. He then sailed 
for his own country, and after a time returned to Calicut, 
opened the cellar in the presence of the Zatnorin, count- 
ed out the treasure, and finding it correct, divided it into 
two portions and offered the Zamorin one half of it. 
But the Zamorin replied, “I do not want your treasure, 
you may take away the whole” The Chetti, "being 
convinced that this was the most truthful of all kings 
and swarupams (dynasties)” then asked and obtained 
permission to trade at Calicut. In this way the bazaar 
was founded. The Chetti’s name was Ambaresan and 
the cellar erected by him in the Kovilakam bears even 
to this day the name ef Ambaresankett . 

"After this, it is said, the men of the port began 
to make voyages to Mecca in ships, and Calicut became 
the most famous (port) in the world for its extensive 
commerce, wealth, country, town, and king, 

"Yet another tradition is also preserved. It runs, 
that in the town of Muscat two sons were born to a 
Muhammadan; after they had grown up, the father 
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addressed the elder of the two sons saying: —‘'After 
my death yon two will fight with each other. The 
other will kill yon. Both of you should not be in 
the same place. Yuu had better go to some land and 
pass yoar days/' Thus the father sent away the elder 
son in a ship. He visited various countries and laid 
presents before their respective sovereigns. The present 
consisted of pickle-boxes full of gold and he used to 
repressent to each king whose honesty he wished 
to test that the box only contained pickles. All the 
kings he visited on discovering what the boxes really 
contained concealed the fact and appropriated the gold, 
but at last the experiment was tried on the Zamorin, 
and the Zamorin at once called him up and said. '‘You 
mistook one thing for another. This is not pickles, 
but gold”. The traveller thereupon concluded that here 
at last was a trustworthy king and so he settled down 
at Calicut”*. 

The following story about the coming of the 
Moothfchans or money-changers points to the same 
moral. Expelled from their original homes on the 
banks of the Cauvery for refusing to allow their king 
to marry a daughter of their caste, they resolved 
henceforth to set up their abodes only in the land of 
a ruler who proved to be a person both of intelligence 

9 Logan — Malabar Manual— \ ol. p. 278. 

The Kera/otpaththi pp, 86 — 90. 
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and honour. So they filled potg of copper with gold 
dust with a layer of sugar at the top to cover the 
precious metal, and took them to the various rulers 
of South India, accompanying their presents with a 
request for lands and protection. Unfortunately they 
did not observe the etiquette of the court, but sat, as 
was their habit, before they were asked in the very 
presence of the king, The kings became angry both 
with their paltry present ond their impertinent 
manners. The Zaraorin however received their gifts and 
promised them protection. He was not of course pleased 
with the Mooththans for taking their seat before him. 
which was both inconsistent with their role of suppliants 
seeking a favour and contrary to alt rules of decorum. 
Suspecting some hidden purpose he caused the pots to 
be examined, and when he found that they were full of 
gold, not of sugar, his doubts became a certainty. He 
became eager to know why they behaved in such an 
uncourtly fashion. Next day he summoned them to 
his presence. But before they came, he had caused the 
audience chamber to be defiled with dirt and dung 
throughout its entire length so that they could not sit. 
But the Mooththans were not put out* They spread 
their upper garments on the floor and sat upon them. 
The Zamorin then understood that it was an ancient 
custom with them. And pleased with their respect for 
the custom of the ancestors which made them defy the 
ordinary rules of etiquette and even exposed them to 

14 . 



suffering and loss, he ordered the Eralpad to take them 
under his special protection* They were settled at 
Mangat, and the first time the Eralpad went to Mangat 
after his accession, the Mooththans used to wait upon 
him with six measures full of fanams. 

Besides these popular stories, we have the 
unimpeachable evidence of travellers to prove the 
txceptional courtesy of the Zamorin towards foreigners 
and the security they enjoyed in his dominions, it was 
the invariable practice of the other princes of the land 
to plunder any ship that might be driven by stress of 
weather into their port. 4, But at Calicut”, says Abdur 
Razaak (1442), “every ship, whatever place it may come 
from, or wherever it may be bound, when it puts into 
this «port, is treated like other vessels and has no 

trouble of any kind to put up with 

Security and justice are so firmly established in the 
city that the most wealthy merchants bring thither from 
maritime countries considerable cargoes, which they 
unload and unhesitatingly send into the markets 
and bazaar without in the meantime of any necessity 
of checking the account or of keeping watch over 
the goods. The officers of the custom-house take upon 
themselves tfie charge of looking after the merchandise 
over which they keep watch day and night. 
When a sale is effected they levy a duty on the goods 
of one fortieth part; if they are not sold, they make no 
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charges on them*’. One restriction alone wag imposed, 
“One thing alone is forbidden namely to kill a cow or 

eat its flesh; whosoever should be discovered slaughtering 
or eating one of these animals would be immediately 
punished with death*'.* 

The Frenchman, Pyrard do Laval, who lived in 
Calicut from June 1607 to February 1608, was again 
impressed by the security and liberty accorded to 
foreigners. “Calicut”, says he. § “ is the busiest and 
most full of all traffic and commerce in the whole of 
India; it has merchants from all parts of the world, 
and of all nations and religions by reason of liberty and 
security accorded to them there; for the king permits 
the exercise of every religion, and yet it is strictly 
forbidden to talk, dispute, or quarrel on that subject, 
so that there never arises any contention on that score, 
every one living in great liberty of conscience under 
the favour or authority of the king, who holds that to 
be a cardinal maxim of government with a view to 
making his kingdom very rich and of great intercourse”. 
He who started any disturbance on that account was 
given a sound whipping. The same traveller thus 
speaks of the arrangements made for the safe keeping 
of merchandise. '’The Alfandique is a great square- 
building of stone with galleries above and below, and 

* Major — India in the fifteenth century— pp. 18—14, 19. 

§ Voyage of Pyrard de Laval— V oh I p. 401. 
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vaulted with stone arcades, like those of our place royalet 
but not so grand or so elegant, with a large rjtfmber 
rooms and warehouses for keeping all the different sorts 
of goods separate, Over the door is written the name 
of the goods kept in each warehouse; an officer of the 
king has one key while the owner of the goods has 
another, and neither can enter without the other. The 
goods remain there till they have paid the dues and the 
customs, and the exports have to pay as well as imports'’. * 
"Being a free port’', says Canter Visscher t “Calicut is 
frequented by various races.” This policy of toleration 
combined with firm rule and impartial justice, pursued 
from the very start and persisted into the very end 
enabled Calicut to throw into the shade more ancient 
ports like Quilon, Cranganore, and Eli. 

CHAPTER Y. 

The war with the Vellatri* 

"Valluwanad was one of the seventeen nads of 
Kerala. Its governor or utayavar was, like the 
ancestor of the Zamorin, a samanta by ca3te, and a 
commander of 30,000. In Perumal Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman’s grant to the Jews this chieftain appears under 
the name of Rayaran Chaththan {<**<&<*<* On 

the abdication of Cheraman Perumal he became an 

* Ibid p. 364. 

j* Letters from Malabar p, 21. 

§ Logan — Malabar Manual— Yol, XI p. cxvl, 
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independent king under the title of Vallumkonathiri 
(aigg.ai(BA3cn3<o)1rol) and Arangot Swarupam («n»o<i«n:>g 

<n)^i0ojo) 4 jj e W as popularly known as the Vellatri 
Raja . 


From the Keralolpaththi it would appear that 
the seeds of the war between Nediyiruppu and Arangot 
had been sown by Cheraman Perumal himself. When he 
gave his sword to the Zamorin with the permission to 
fight and conquer, he gave at the same time his shield 
to Valluvakonathiri to defend himself against his 
powerful neighbour. 

A more conivncing explanation of the origin of this 
war is to be found in thv kar-matsaram (&° a*®™ >°) 
or party strife which kept Malabar divided into two 
hostile camps. The two parties took their names from 
Panniyur ^ ajTn ^^) and Chovaram two of 

the sixty four Brahman settlements founded by the 
mythical hero, Parasurama, 

The cause of the quarrel between these Brahman 
villages, which gradually spread and lay like an incubus 
upon the country, is not definitely known. One tradition 
invokes the shade of Cheraman Perumal as the 
originator of this dissension. “Kegarding the origin 
of these two parties”, says Canter Visscher, * “ I find 

* Letters from Malabar— pp. 49—51. 
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{wo different accounts, which are not unworthy of 
record. Some will have it that the great Ch'erum- 
peroumal, who partitioned Malabar and made laws 
for it which are still observed, instituted them for two 
important reasons, the first of which was to confirm 
the distribution of kingdoms that he had made; for, being 
about to undertake a journey, either to the Ganges in 
fulfilment of a vow, or, as the Moors say, to visit Maho- 
met in Arabia for the purpose of embracing his religion, 
he divided among his favourites the whole of Malabar. 
Now, he assigned the kingdom of the Zainorin to his 
illegitimate children who, according to the law, could 
not inherit: and it was natural to suppose that this would 
cause umbrage to hi3 nephews who wore the lawful 
heirs of the crown, and to whom he had only givea 
the kingdom of Cochin. They would probably use every 
endeavour to recover their rights when opportunity 
offered. For this reason he originated these two parties, 
and he regulated the number of princes, noble- 
men, etc., who should belong to each, with the express 
command that if a king, prince, or landowner, should be 
attacked by a prince of the opposite faction, he should be 
assisted by all the members of his own pary, under pain 
of loss of privileges. The Z 5ilIl0r i n king was appointed 
chief of Pandelakoer (Panniyur.kuV), and received a 
sword in token of his authority; and the king of Cochin 
as the chief of the Chodderakoers Chovarakur) received a 
shield, Cheramperoumars second reason for establishing 
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these factions was to create a martial spirit: lest, living 
in perpetual peace* the Malabar people should sink 
into effeminacy and thus become a prey to the 
surrounding nations. 


“The other tradition is that there were formerly 
two families, possessors of two pagodas. The name of 
the one was Pandel t that of the other Choddar; and 
the former being the strongest and most powerful, 
attacked the latter and plundered them, until the 
Choddars implored help from the prince of Walwonatti 
(Valluwanad) in order to revenge theinselve3 on the 
Pandels. These now being unable to withstand their 
enemies alone, conspired with the Zarnorin against them; 
and thus drove them to apply in their turn to the king of 
Cochin, who consequently became the head of the 
Choddar party, while the Zamorin assumed the 
character of the protector of the Pandels. Each of 
these monarchs enticed others to espouse their causes, 
and the dissensions thus originating have descended to 
posterity’ \ 

There is no doubt these two villages were very 
powerful even as early as the days of the Perumals. 
They appear as attestors along with Ernad and Vallu- 
wanad, in Vira Raghava Chacravarti’s grant to the 
Syrian Christians. * Chovaram still continues to be a 

* Logan — Malabar Manua/-V ol. II CXVII. 
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centre of the Nambutiris: the name of every Nambutr} 
who has performed a sacrifice has to be registered in 
the books oE the pagoda of Dakshinamurthi, the presiding 
deity of the place. Panniyur, about six miles from 
Chovaram, has now fallen completely in rain. There 
is now only a small temple of Vishnu worhipped 
in his incarnation of ‘pig’. The cause of its ruin was not 
its rivalry with its neighbour, but certain acts of sacrilege 
committed by some of its members. Having adopted 
one of the numerous forms of heresy current in South 
India, they proceeded to expel Varahamurthi by defiling 
his temple and placing a red-hot cauldron on the head 
of his image. For this the orthodox majority cursed and 
excommunicated them and left the village altogether. 

The kur-matsaram had its origin in connection 
with the temple of Dakshinamurthi. Panniyur prided 
itselMn the number of its illoms i3000 in number), jn its 
wealth and religiosity. Chovaram was famous for its 
learning and culture. To outstrip their neighbours, 
Panniyur resolved to worship Dakshinamurthi. While 
the ceremony of installation was in progress, certain 
enterprising spirits of the opposite village succeeded in 
secreting the lingam and taking it to their village. It was 
an outrage which Panniyur at the height of its fame and 
power could not tolerate. Chovaram was sacked and burnt. 
The vanquished sought the help of Arangot and 
Perumpadappu, whereupon Panniyur appealed to 
Nediyiruppu. As the Nambutiris enjoyed considerable 
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influence as priests and consorts of the thampurattis, 
they succeeded ere long in dragging almost every chief 
into the vortex of their party strife. 


In course of time the Nambutiris succeeded in 
making up their differences. Except in certain customs in 
the mode of tying the cloth, wearing the caste mark, and 
dressing vegetables, all traces of their ancient animosity 
have disappeared from amongst them. But the 
fission which it created among the kings and chiefs lasted 
till friend and foe alike were compelled to bend under 
the yoke of the Mussalman invaders from the other side 
of the Ghats. The war-spirit sometimes lay dormant 
and inactive; at other times it stalked through the land 
in all its hideous fury. 


It was as the result of one of these periodical 
outbreaks that the Vellatri was expelled from Tiruna- 
vayi, and the Zamoria took upon himself the duty of 
protecting the great sanctuary and conducting the 
mamamkam festival. The war was protracted and 
bitter. It was at last decided by the fall of the Vellatri. 
The person of a ruling chief was sacrosanct according to 
the customs of Malabar. If he was slain in battle his 
bodyguard took a terrible revenge which came to an end 
only with their death or the death of their adversary. 
In accordance with this rule of vendetta, the subjects of 
the Vellatri from this time onward used to take advantage 
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of every opportunity to make an attempt on the 
Zamorin’s life, and at the great mamamkam festival 
they came with the avowed purpose of killing him and 
found death by rushing on the pikes of his guards. 

The Rajas of Vettet and Tirumanasseri took an 
active part in this war. The Raja of Vettet was a 
Kshatriya, and till the sixteenth century was the right 
hand man of the Zamorin in all his undertakings. Ac- 
cording to one tradition, the Vettet swarupam was 
created by Gheramau Perumal, according to another, by 
the Zamorin himself. He was bound to imaintain 4000 
nayars for the Zamorin *s service, and for every ‘rice- 
pouring’ ceremony he had to pay a 

succession fee to his suzerain in the form of 100 bags of 
rice, 3000 cocoanuts, and 3000 fanams. In recognition 
bf his services he was allowed the privilege of “standing 
in state” under the banyan tree at 

Tirunavayion the pushya or the eighth lunar asterism 
during the mamamkam festival. 

The Raja of Tirumanasseri was a Nambutiri 
belonging to Panniyur. After the end of the great 
schism the Naiubutiris of the rival faction were 
allowed to officiate in his family as priests. Hia 
nad consisting of 146 desams was bounded on the east 
by the Uppuththodu on the south by the 

Pookkailhappuzha on the we*t by the 
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sea, and on the north by the Bharat happuzha (•**«> 
He had 3000 nayars under him. He was the 
protector of the Nainbutiris living between Perinchel- 
lur and Ohenganur, (* Vnl ^ m3CY 5)^), and 

enjoyed certain koytna rights over thirteen temples 
including that of Taliparainba Living 

in the immediate vicinity of Arangot and Perumpadappu, 
he commended himself to the protection of the Xamorin, 
ceding to him the port of Ponnani. [t is not improba- 
ble that the enterprise which ended in the conquest 
of Tirunavayi was itself launched at the suggestion o£ 
Tirumanasseri. Pie was attached to the suite of the 
Eralpad in all the ceremonies connected with the) 
mamamkam, and was given the right of p collecting a 
tax from every merchant who brought his wares to the 
great festival, 

•In this war the Mappillas also assisted the 
Zamorin. After the union of the Arabs into Islam by 
Muhammad, they began to frequent the ports of 
Kerala. They contracted alliances with the women of 
the country, and the .children thus born came to be 
known as the Mappillas. By the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, they had succeeded in ousting the 
Chinese from the Indian occean and capturing the 
whole of the spice trade of Malabar. The honesty, 
security, and justice for which the Zaraorin's govern- 
ment was famous, attracted them in large numbers to 
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Calicut, which in consequence outshone its rivals in 
commerce, wealth, and splendour. The Z'amorin 
showed his appreciation of the help rendered by them by 
granting them many privileges. * Their headman was 
given the title of Sa-ha-ba-ndra-ko-ya (ctoqosqj^iaocqi) 
and the right of standing by his side on the Vakayur 
platform on the last day of the mamamkam. He was 
allowed to levy every year a poll-tax at the rate of 16 
fanams from every adult male and Rs. 3 from every ship 
that put in at the harbours of Calicut and Beypore. To 
the Mappillas was also given the right of farming the 
customs revenue. 

Tradition t associates the erection of the Sri- 
Valayanad temple with this war. The 

Zaraorin was not at first successful. His soldiers 
asserted that at the critical moment of the battle the 
Tirumanthawkunnath Bhagavathi 
ecooj(ori) # the household deity of Arangot, descended 
in their midst in the shape of a frightful demoness 
smiting them with terror and dismay. The Zamorin 
at once retired to the woods to invoke the favour of 
the goddess. Pleased with his austerities she made 
her appearance before him and promised to be at 
Calicut on a certain day. On the appointed day* very 

* Mackenzie Mss. — No. 5 Sec. 4 and 5. 

+ Kannambra Nayar —Kerala charithram— p, 51. 
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late in the evening the impatient Zamorin heard that 
a lovely paragon of beauty had just passed through the 
bazaar. He tracked her to the mound of Valayanad. She 
was about to disappear into a house when he rushed 
forward to take hold of her hand. But the apparition had 
disappeared and the Zamorin found himself holding a 
bracelet in his hand. On this spot a pagoda was built. 
The bracelet was placed among the lares daily worship- 
ped by the Zamorin. It was lost in the disaster of 17Gb. 
The door behind which the goddess disappeared was 
taken out of its hinges, draped in silk, and carried before 
the Zamorin. This is the Pallim iradi 
Prom that time the demoness ceased to afflict his 
soldiers, and the tide of war changed in his favour. 

The exact date of this event is not known. The 
year 100 M. E. (corresponding to 924-25 A. D.) that has 
been suggested is too early. The earliest mention of 
the mamamkam in print is that of 1529 A. D. But the 
capture of Tirunavayi must have taken nlace certainly 
before the beginning of the war with Perumpadappu 

CHAPTER YI. 

The great leap forward, 

Nedunganad, one of the seventeen nads of 
ancient Kerala, lay between Vallnwanad and Neduin. 
purayanad (Palghat). Its ruler, called the Nedungeripad, 
was like the Zaraorin a samanta by caste, By hia 

17 
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arrogance he alienated his chief nobles. Secretly, sup- 
ported by Arangot they grew turbulent and rebellious. 
He found it more and more difficult to maintain his 
hold over them, and as a last resource appealed to the 
Zamorin for help, promising to defray the expenses of 
the war. 

The Zamorin saw in this an opportunity to 
strike a blow against Arangot, He sent a large army 
under the Era! pad to restore order in Nedunganad. 
When he reached Yegneswaram in the 

western frontier of Nedunganad, he found the Nedun- 
geri had made no arrangements for the subsistence of 
his array. At the same time envoys from the unruly 
vassals of the Nedungeri were waiting for him with 
offers of submission. The Eralpad was glad that he 
was able to achieve his object without striking a blow. 
He made a round of the country, visiting its temples 
and receiving the submission of the various naduva- 
zhis .* The warlike expedition thus became a triumphal 
progress. Only in one place was there any show of 

The chief among them were Kizhak unnattu Nambidi (cfcltfda^ 
crnag o> anils) ^ Nedunganad Patanayar ( §*5t30Qa § ojs 
cu3oq>< 1>) # Karakkat Mooththavan ( a o ^ jjrva) alias 

Kavalappara Nayar ^AQJg.Q_J3o cr>oeQ>fb) ( Vittikkafc Nayar 
alias Kan nampra Nayar ( 

and Kannanur Patanayar scuuca i&J alias Trikkatiri 

Nayar 
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resistance. Near Karimpuzha (A^epi*), the Cherumas 
and the Panans, more loyal to their ancient chief than 
the nayars, refused at first to recognise his authority. 
But they were appeased by judicious presents, it 
being considered a disgrace for a nayar to engage in 
fight with one of a lower caste. 

The Nedungeripad was punished by being 
divested of his country. Fgr his maintenance, how- 
ever, the Zamorin allowed him to retain his rights over 
the devaswam of God Ayyappan of Oherupalasseri 
(oiuaaqg oi). q;he 2Mamb,itiriB were conciliated by a 
written promise placed in the hands of Vemancheri 
Namhutiri ( ® cu a ® swu iO nr>n 4 ®)<&) ^ a descendant of 
Mezhathur Agnihofchri «©<mlnan3 that 

cows, Brahmans, and temples would be protected. The 
Eralpad was appointed governor of the newly annexed 
province with Karimpuzha for his head quarters. These 
events are still commemorated in the Procession of 
the Eralpad to Karimpuzha immediately after his 
rice-pouring ceremony. The procession is joined and 
escorted by the various naduvazhis when it passes 
through their respective jurisdictions. 

Sometime after this, hosilities broke out between 
the Zamorin and the Kolaththiri (<*<& J ^ wnW) # the ruler 
of Kolaththunad *%), which lay to the north 

of Polanad. According to the Keralolpaththi, the Kola- 
ththiri was one of the two sons of Cheraman Perumal 
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the Venad Adigal being the other* It was the Kplath- 
thiri who gave asylum to the Porlathiri on his flight 
from Calicut, when it fell in the hands of the Zatnorin, 
The present war had no connexion with this event. It 
arose out of a purely domestic episode. A prince of the 
Kolaththiri was stationed as Viceroy at Kollain 
near Pantalay ini (ajoto ui), During a visit to the 
Zamorin’s palace at Calicut, he fell in love with a 
fchampuratti. The love was returned. But the permis- 
sion of the Zaraorin was not asked; the thampurafcfci 
allowed herself to be kidnapped and taken to Ghirakka! 

by her lover- To punish the Kolaththiri, the 
Zamorin assembled the nayars and the Mappillas, and 
occupied Kollam as a preliminary to the advance on 
Chirakkal. But the frightened Kolaththiri sent ambas- 
sadors offering to submit to whatever terms the Zamorin 
might dictate. In the hour of trimph the Zamorin was 
generous. He was satisfied with the absolute cession 
of the territory he had occupied and the creation of a 
separate appanage for the thampuratti and her descend- 
ants at Nileswaram (uflieio® j®*) with 8000 nayars to 
serve them* The thampuratti had to atone for her 
rash and unconventional conduct by renouncing for 
herself and her descendants all claims on Calicut. 
It was by adopting two thampurattis and three tharn- 
purans from this family in 1706 A. D that the 
Zamorin’s dynasty was preserved from extinction. 
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Sometime in this century the Zamorin became 
the ruler of Kakkad or Talappilli now within the 
Cochin state. The chief of this place is still styled 
Kakkad Karanavappad m fj Q wag 

originally a Nambutiri, but became a Nambiti for com- 
mitting the sin of man-slaughter. According to the 
Keralolpaththi, Bhutaraya Perumal, aided and abetted 
by two genii, gave full rein to his passions that the 
Nambutiris resolved to get rid of him by assassination. 
This Nambutiri volunteered for the difficult and 
dangerous task. He defeated the Perumal in a game of 
chess and won the two genii who had been staked. 
Lest they should remain loyal to their former master, 
he sent them to the beach to count the waves. In 
their absence he slew the king. The Brahmans in their 
gratitude conferred upon him the lordship of the lands 
in Talapilli with the title of Kakkad Karanavappad. 
According to another version, his Services consisted 
not in killing the oppressor, but in killing Choy, the 
general of the Chola king, who invaded the country. 

A different account is eiven by Canter Visscher. 
M In the old times of Cherumperoumal, ” says the 
Venerable Chaplain,* ''when that monarch had reigned 
twelve years, people wished to summon a nevv emperor 
from Hindustan to fill his place, whilst others were 


Letters from Malabar -~\> . 85. 
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desirous to keep him in power, on account of his sage 
government. Now the first party, having introduced 
their new emperor into the country, some Brahmins of 
the other side went to meet him, cut off his head and 
brought it to Cherumperoumal, who was then at 
Telepale near Amkoer. In consequence of this deed 
they iosfc caste, indeed, hut Cherumperoumal, to show 
his gratitude made them Ndmbooris (sio and gave 
them the lands of Tellepale for a perpetual possession”. 

In course of time the family became divided 
into Kakkad, Ayinikur codnoig^o^ ()heralayatn 

Manakkulain N.nd Punnaththoor 

23 fc). The growth of the family gave rise to quarrels, 
Punnaththoor seeking the help of the ^amorin. The 
Zaruorin’s nayars invaded the country and the Talapilii 
Kajas had to submit. Chowghat and Chatterwaddy were 
annexed. From that time till 1792 Punnathur remained 
oil terms of the closest friendship with the ^amorin, 

Punnathur has a special function to perform at 
t hcpulakuli (i. e. bathing to remove the death pollu- 
tion') of the new ^amoria, “As the ^.imorih stands in 
the water of the tank, the Valiya Kaja of Punnathtdiur 
comes to the place and with his right hand takes the 
left hand of the Zamorin. Both of them then plunge 
under the water. As soon as they are under the water 
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the Nambiti (i. e, Pnnnathur tfaja) lets go the Zamorin's 
hand, dives through the water and goes out of the 
tank by another flight of steps, carefully averting his 
gaze from the Zamorin. The Punnathur Paja lias 
the right of dining with the Zamorin on this day.” * 

It is the war with the Perumpadanpu swaniparn 
( *aj®ous<hj OC-J0.1OOJ that enlarged the ZaniMih’s 
empire to its widest extent. Perumpada .ppu is a village 
in the present Ponnani Taluk, part of the ancient Van- 
nevi ncid (:u'*mr)<&lcny According to the Cochin grantha-, 
varies, Perimpadoppu belonged to a Nambutiri, who 
conferred it upon the children by his Kshatriya wife, as 
he had no children mi the wife whom he had taken 
from his own caste. According to another tradition, 
Vannerinad was the country where the' first Perumal 
landed, the ancestress of the Cochin dynasty was his 
sister, and Perumpadappu was the denam in which she 
was first settled. Anyway the descendants of the 
■Surya-Kshtriya woman’ became masters of the whole 
of Vannerinad, stretching from the Pookkaitha to the 
Chetwai, from Talappilli to the sea- This family, very 
prolific then as now, split into five branches, the 
Muththa Elaya, (*0)&<an, Palhmithi 

^ 0 , Madathumkil or Mtiringur 

and Chaz’nur (QJ^sylo^ib, taoruhis . each of which had its 
own palace and lands which were acquired partly by 
war, partly bv gifts. 

Book of Duarte Barbosa— Vol, II, pp. 2JU— 250— note by Thorne. 
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The Nambutirls claim the credit or the discredit 
of starting the feud between Perumpadappu and Nedi- 
yiruppu. One day after the Revathy pattaththanam 
oj§<wb> 3 iuo) 80m e Bhattathiris came to the Cochin 
palace. There they were told of the intolerable oppress- 
ion of the reigning chief, who belonged to another 
tavazhi , how even the palace was not safe against his 
minions, One of the Nambutiris — his sympathies warmed 
perhaps more by the excellent feast than by the har- 
rowing tale of suffering thi3 unfolded — made a vow that 
he would make the Zamorin set his foot within forty-one 
days upon the tiles of the Cochin palace roof. He 
removed four or five tiles from the roof and took them 
to Calicut carefully covered in a silk cloth. He 
appeared before the Zarnorin and requested him to set 
his foot upon the parcel. When asked to explain the 
meaning of his words* the Nambufciri recounted the 
story he had heard at Cochin and the rash vow he 
had made. The Zamorin satisfied him by saying 
that there was time enough to fulfil the vow, aud 
he would tread upon the Cochin tiles on an auspicious 
day. 


The story is a poor compliment to the wisdom 
of the Zamorin. It is certain that the war was under- 
taken not to fulfil the post, prandial boast of a Nambu- 
tiri* Perumpadappu was the leader along with Arangofc 
of the rival faction in the kur-matsaram . Moreover 
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he made certain claims to social and political precedence 
which the Zamorin was not prepared to recognise. 

The Zamorin’s task was made easy by the 
quarrels among the members of the Cochin family. 
“The right of succession to the rausnad was common to 
all, the eldest male member of all the branches 
taken together being the reigning Kaja. If the ruling 
chief grew too old or otherwise too feeble to govern the 
country, he relinquished the reins of government and led 
the life of a religious recluse, entrusting the administra- 
tion either to the rightful heir or to the next eldes^ 
member of his own branch. In the latter case the 
regent was bound on the death of the retired chief not 
only to make way for the rightful heir, but also to 
retire from the world and become a religious recluse 1 ’. * 
Such a custom gave rise to perpetual discords among 
the five branches, and the Zamorin’s help was sought 
against the party that was for the time being in the 
ascendant. The Zamorin was thus always furnished 
with a pretext for interference; he could always make it 
out that he had taken up arms in defence of justice. 

Further the rule of these princes seems to have 
been more remarkable for arrogance than for wisdom. 
The result was the chief lords in the kingdom began to 
grow restive. The Patinharredam ( sUranDa* ooss>) 
Nambutiri, who was the urctlctn of the Vatakkunnathan 
* The Cochin State Manual— p. 47. 
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Devaswam (msasormmnA «o qjctvj©^ and Chittur Nambu. 
tiri (aj)oc^^ a)of^fa)1(ol) | one 0 f riches fc landowners in 
those parts, began to defy his authority. 

The Rajas of Cranganore (• and Edap- 

palli sajggl) a | so joined the movement against Cochin. 
Mattancheri («!'■> «srai^) and Vypeen originally 

belonged to Edappalli or Elangallur swarupam 
oroj\©cvjo). Sometime after 1341, a Raja of Edappalli 
began sambandham with a thampuratti of the Elaya 
fchavazhi, and made over these places to her and her 
descendants. This was resented by the junior members 
of Elangallur who found themselves thus mulcted in 
their inheritance. The Rajas of Cranganore and their 
kinsmen of Ayirur who ruled over the middle 

portion of the Chetwai island, and Sarkara (o*o<efe») 
who ruled over its northern half, had their own 
grievances as neighbours against Perumpadappu. 

A more auspicious time could not be chosen for 
a war with Cochin. The whole of Vannerinad was 
occupied. With the assistance of Patinharredam, theRaja 
of Cochin was driven out of Triehur, and the Zamorin 
became the lord of the place and the meikoyma 

a>) of the Vatakkunnathan Devaswam. Finally the 
Zamorin penetrated into Cochin itself and seated his 
partisan on the throne. The deposed king did not 
tamely submit. He and bis party kept the country 
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perpetually agitated and the Zamorin had to lead more 
than one expedition to improve his hold. The power 
of Cochin sank to its lowest nadir. “ The king of 
Cochin was not a king before the Portuguese discovered 
India”, says Barbosa, * “for all the kings who had of 
late reigned in Caleout had made it for their practice and 
rule to invade Cochin and drive the king out of his 
estate, taking themselves possession thereof, thereafter 
according as their pleasure was, they would give it back 
to him or not. The king of Cochin gave him every year 
a certain number of elephants, but he might not strike 
coins, nor roof his palace with tiles under pain of losing 
his land.” 

Another but indirect result of this war was the 
conquest of Naduvattam t in the present 

Palghat taluk. Palghat or Nedumpereiyuruad (•m§oo4<» 
was a province of the ancient Chera empire and 
its utayavar was one of the attestors to Perumal Bhaska- 
ra Ravivarman’s grant to the Jews. This family was in 
some way related with Perumpadappu and the Baja of 
Palghat was throughout an ally if not a dependant of 

• Book of Duarte Barbosa — Vol. II. pp. 94 — 95. 

f It comprised the modern anisoms of Kottaya. Mangara, Kuttanur 
Kuzhalmannam, Vilayanchafchthanur, Tenkuriss?, Tannisscri, Peruv- 
emba, Koduvayur, Kakkayur, Vilayanur, Manyalur, Erimayur, Kuni- 
sseri, Pallavur, Kudallur, Pallassena, Vadavannur, Ki/hakettara, 
Padinharotara, Vattekkad, Panangatiri, and Mutalimada. Logan places 
the conquest of Naduvattam just before Haidar Ail’s invasion. 
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the Raja of Cochin. When the Zamorin invaded Cochin, 
the Raja of Palghafc attempted a diversion by attacking 
the Venganad Nambidi (aoiaranoas ooctuls)) an j reducing 
him to straits. 

The Venganad Nambidis were closelv related bv 
descent and adoption with the Velosnad ( fta3 | lav'^as) 
Nambiyars who were lords of Maprana. They claim 
descent from the gandharva nymph9 settled in 
Malabar by Parasurama, and the seniormost lady of 
the house is styled appichi amma a 

corruption of the Sanskrit a-psa-ra-stri In 

course of time the curse of internal dissension that 
proved the ruin of many kingdoms and families in 
Malabar descended upon this family also. On* party 
appealed to Perumpadappu, whereupon the other sought 
the protection of Nediyiruppu. One among the latter 
carved for himself a principality near Kollengode 
(*>Aa§a«»os) between the Chittoor an( j jj eui . 

raara taluks of the present Cochin state *nd 

thus became the founder of the family of Venganad 
Nambidis. 

The Zamorin sent the Kuthiravatfcaro Nayar 
(A<Bf)<oaj§o cnoca^ hj s ca ptain of the horse, to expel 
the Palghafc Raja from Venganad. The Nayar not only 
succeeded in clearing Venganad but occupied a large 
part of the Palghat Raja’s dominions, known as Nadu- 
vattam because it ran like a wedge through 
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the centre, dividing Palghat into Temmalapnranj 
£j°°) and Vatamalappurara (aJsaAJ<yooj t In conformity 
with the policy of entrusting the newly conquered ter- 
ritory to the general who had conquered it, the Kuthira- 
vattam Nayar was installed as the naduvazhi of Nadu- 
vattam with the duties of protecting the Venganad 
appichichi and the sanctuary of Tiruvilvamala 
and Chembamkulangara 

The series of brilliant operations with which the 
century opened came to a close with a successful 
campaign against the Raja of Travancore known as the 
Yenad Adigal or the Tripappur swarupam. 

The motive of the expedition is not known. Tradition 
says it was to protect the Nambatiris. The Eralpad 
was the leader of the army. When he entered Onad, 
past Kartikapalli the Adigal sued for 

peace. He paid a large sum of money as compensation 
for the expenses of the expedition, promised to send an 
offering for every mamamk'im festival, ceded some 
territory, and allowed certain koyttia rights in the temple 
of Fadmanabhaswami at Trivandrum and of the 
Bhagavathi at Chengannur. The Zamorin however was 
wise enough to part with these distant responsibilities. 
He made over the ceded districts to the Vfiutt of Mat - 
thappuram. ^®°gj no ), the koyma rights in Trivandrum 
to the Nambutiris of Trichur and those in chengannur 
to the Raja of Tirumanasseri. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Zamorins at their zenith. 

The year 1498 forms a landmark in the history of 
Kerala. It closes the epoch that began with the 
abdication of the Perumal and the partition of Malabar. In 
the course of the seven centuries that followed this great 
event there took place a complete change in the political 
history of this country. Starting as one among equals, 
the Zatnorin had by the close of the fifteenth century 
completely outstripped his rivals. The Porlathiri had been 
blotted out; the Nedungeri survived only as a name; the 
Kolaththiri, with Nileswaram and Ali Raja more often 
rebellious than loyal, quaked under the Damocles* sword 
of a Vijayanagai: invasion; the Venatri had already bowed 
his neck under the yoke of Narasinga; the Vellatri indeed 
retained his independence, but he was powerless for 
serious mischief; the Raja of Palgiiat had been compelled 
to surrender Naduvafctam, and the Venganad Nambidi 
and the Kuthiravattam Nayar established in the very 
heart of his kingdom. The Zamorin's authority extended 
along the coast in an unbroken line from Puthnpattanam 
to Kannetti Permnpndappn 

existed by his grace; Edappalli, Cranganore, Vettet, 
Parappur, and Knrumbiathiri were subordinate allies, 
whose dependence was cloaked under their matrimonial 
relations with the Zamorin’s family. Thanks to the 
Arab merchants the fame of the Zamorin had spread 
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beyond the utmost bounds of the western ocean as far 
as distant Lusitania. Eli, Cranganore, and Qnilon were 
no longer talked of as in the days of Suleiman or Marco 
Polo; Calicut had taken their place as the mart par 
excellence of Kerala. 


When there was no war, the ^amorin resided here 
His palace was a stately and massive mansion, consisting 
of many blocks of houses, all detached and well-builti 
with many storeys and galleries, orchards and flowers 
beds. It was surrounded by a mud wall and a moat 
filled with water. Within the circuit of the wall was 
the mananchira 0 n the east bank of which 

stood the residence of the Zamorin, The wall was 
pierced by four gates, one at each of the four cardinal 
points. 


The gates were very strongly guarded. No 
one was admitted unless he was well-known; stranger- 
wero subjected to the most severe scrutiny. Between 
the gates and the apartments of the Zamorin were four 
court-yards, where soldiers were always on guard. 
There was a big bell at the palace which was sounded 
in case of sudden alarm or when the Zamorin wanted 
to assemble his men-at arms. If any one wished to 
speak with the king he was passed from one guard to 
another and finally ushered into the presence of the 
Zamorin by haricars bearing silver-mounted staves. 


Nl 4 
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The audience-chamber or throne-room (•pmuw 
masmoftjo) was circular in form surrounded by a 
gallery. It was a very large hall capable of comfortably 
accomodating more than three thousand persons. “The 
hall,” says Abdur Razaak, the Persian ambassador, “was 
filled with two or three thousand Hmdu.s; the principal 
personages amongst the Mussulmans were also present. 
After they had made me take a seat, the letter of His 
Majesty the Happy KhAkan was read and they caused 
to pass in procession before the throne the horse, the 
pelisse, and the cap to be worn at the ceremony of 
Nauruz" § The arsenal the mint, and the secretarial 

officers were all situated within the enclosure of the outer 
wall. 

The daily life of the Zamorin was very simple. 
He got up at the beginning of the fourth quarter of the 
night announced by the blowing of the ‘golden conch’ 
and the firing of the gun. He spent an hour in vayara - 
ttam (QJ<a>oo§0) # it j s a superstitious custom, ” says 
Gundert, * “observed by Tamuri’s servants when bathing 
him”. It consisted in having his body rubbed with’ some 
oil in which the meadow grass (ojsho) wag th 0 chief 
ingredient, This custom, it is said, was introduced by 
the Kolkunnath Sivangai (® * «w>aaT)aja«,ea) # It 

constituted perhaps the daily exercise of the Zamorin, 
though this is now considered a mystic practice, its 

§ Gundert —Malayalam Dictionary— p. 909. 

* Major — India in the fifteenth century — p, IS, 
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nature and significance being kept a close secret. The 
Zamorin was assisted in this ceremony by sixteen 
Vayara Panikkars. After bath he performed his orisons 
and worshipped the sword of Cherarnan. Thence he 
proceeded to his breakfast which was very light. 
Between breakfast and the principal meal at noon he 
attended to the affairs of the kingdom, spending his time 
in hearing reports, dictating orders, and examining 
accounts. 

The Zamorin then went round the choultry to satisfy 
himself that no Brahman was unserved. After that he 
sat for his dinner, a rather sumptuous meal (for lie took 
nothing but fruits at night) consisting of many dishes 
cooked and served by the Nambutiris. After dinner he 
had the Ramayana or other puranas read to him. An 
hour or two was sometimes spent in the elucidation of 
some difficult text with the assistance of learned pandits. 
Sometimes this would he cut short and a discussion on 
the affairs of the kingdom or some policy to be adopted 
was held with the ministers and other important 
officers. Audience was granted to strangers in the 
afternoon. When there was no business on hand, the 
king disported himself by playing chess, holding mock 
combats, or witnessing the antics of buffoons, mounte- 
banks, tumblers, and acrobats. 

The dress of the Zamorin did not differ from 
that of the Nayars. On certain festival days as Ath- 
thachchamayam{™ Thaippuyam(«*™%^»*) % 

2 i. 
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and Mamamkam ( a)aaft>0 ), or when he received 
embassies from foreign kings, he was covered froth head 
to foot with ornaments of gold and precious stones. 
When he gave audience to Vasco da Grama, *‘he was 
clothed with white cloths from the middle to the 
knees; one of these cloths ended in a long point on which 
were threaded several gold rings with large rubies 
which made a great show. He had on his left arm a 
bracelet above the elbow, which seemed like three rings 
together, the middle one larger than the others, all 
studded with rich jewels, particularly the middle one, 
which bore large stones which could not fail to be of 
very great value. From this middle ring hung a 
pendant stone which glittered; it was a diamond of the 
thickness of a thumb: it seemed a price-less thing. 
Bound his neck was a string of pearls about the size of 
hazel nuts, The string took two turns and reached to 
his middle, above it he wore a thin round gold chain 
which bore a jewel of the form of a heart surrounded by 
large pearls and all full of rubies; in the middle was a 
green stone of the size of a large bean which, from its 
showiness, was of great price which was called an 
emerald. The king had long dark hair all gathered up 
and tied on the top of his head with a knot made in it; 
and round the knot he had a string of pearls like 
those round his neck, and at the end of the string a 
pendant pearl shaped and larger than the rest. 
His ears were pierced with large holes, with many gold 
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oar-rings of round beads. Close to the king stood a 
boy, his page, with a silk cloth round him; he held a 
red shield with a border of gold and jewels, and a boss 
in the centre, of a span’s breadth of the same mvterials: 
and the rings inside for the arms were full of gold; 
also a short drawn sword of an ell’s length, round at 
the point, with a hilt of gold and jewellery with 
pendant pearls. On the other side stood another page 
who held a gold cup with a wide rim into which the 
king spat: and at the side of his chair was his chief 
lirahman who gave him from time to time a green leaf 
closely folded with other things inside it, which the king 
ate and spat into the cup.” * So numerous and heavy 
were the orntaments worn by him that his arms were 
supported, when he appeared in public, by Nandavana- 
ththil Narnbi (rocBsoicnfflrolflft cn criD ) an d the head-priest 

(OJ af| co> « QJ J . 

De Oouto, writing a century later in 1600, gives 
us the following picture of the Zamorin, as he came to 
meet the Portuguese general at the siege of Kottakkal, 
the strong-hold of Kunhali Marakkayar ( a sra® :> I ® ® 
<es>ocQ>(b y; — “He wore so many ornaments, and on his arms 
such a quantity of jewelled bracelets, that they extended 
from the bend of his elbows down to his thumbs, where- 
with he was so weighted that he was obliged to have two 
pages, each sustaining one arm. From his neck hung a 
* Logan — Malabar Manual— V ol, I p. 29S. 
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collar of inestimable value; in his ears, ear-rings of the 
same assay, set with beautiful rubies and diamonds, 
whose weight extended the ears down to the shoulders, 
so that the value of what he carried upon him was 
indeed great. He was naked from the waist to the 
head, while round the head was bound a cloth of gold 
and silk in many folds, the ends reaching half way 
down the leg, and round the head a jewelled coronet of 
four fingers’ breadth vety richly set and of great value 1 ’. 
Pyrard de Laval speaks to the same effect. “With regard 
to the person of the king, I may say, in the first 
place, that in accoutrements and dress he differs in no 
way from the Nairs, being no more clothed than they, 
except that he wears not so many ornaments, valuables 
or precious stones as the other lords. But on a day 
of festival or solemnity, it is not possible to see 
(anywhere) more gold or gems than he carries, but 
this happens very rarely and at the great ceremonies 
only; for ordinarily he wears only a little gold chain 
round his waist having a jewelled clasp in front.” 

The king made frequent progresses through the 
country. The pomp and circumstance that attended 
these royal tours are thus described by Duarte Barbosa: - 
“When the king goes forth to amuse himself or to 
perform his orisons before some idol, all the Nayres 
who are near by are summoned to accompany him 

♦ Voyage of. Pyrard de Lavef — Vol. I p. 414. 
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a nd the officers of the state and the pagans; and the 
king comes forth in his litter borne by two men 
which is lined with silken cushions; and the litter 
is of silk and is hung on a bamboo pole covered 
with precious stones. It is as thick as the arms of 
a fat man and they carry him with" certain turns 
and steps to which they are trained from birth. 
These two men raise the bamboo on their shoulders 
from which the aforesaid litter hangs. 

“The king carries an infinite number of golden 
crowns and precious stones and on his right foot a very 
rich and heavy anklet. Many instruments of metal are 
played before him, and many Nayre archers with bows 
and arrows like those of the English and others with 
long spears with heads an ell in length and metal rings 
on their butt-ends go betore him. They brandish them 
as they go, and other Nayre bucklermen also go with 
him with drawn swords in their hands, and they have 
other rings on the hilfcs thereof with which they make 
great disturbances and as they go they shout one to the 
other in a loud voice in their own tongue, "Go oni 
go on”. Some of them fence with one another as they go 
in front of the king and clear a space so that he may see 
them. They are very active and great masters of the 
art of fencing, which art they hold in higher esteem 
than we hold that of horsemanship. 

‘‘The king often halts to let them continue their 
play at his pleasure? praising and comending those who 

22 . 
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do best. In front of him the king takes a page, who 
carries his sword and shield, another who Bears a 
golden sword of state, and yet another the sword 
which belonged to that king who ruled over the whole 
of Malabar and who became a Moor (and departed to 
go and remain at Meca which they keep as a relic). 
And in his left hand he carries a weapon which is like 
unto a flower.de -luce. 

'‘And on each side he has with him two men* 
one carrying a large round fan and the other a fan 
made from the white tail of an animal like a horse 
which among them is much esteemed, fixed on a golden 
staff. 


“These men continue to fan him. two on one 
side and two on the other; and on his right hand 
walks a page bearing a golden ewer full of water and 
on his left another with one of silver, and yet another 
with a towel, and when the king wishes to put his hand 
to his nose or eyes or mouth* they pour some water 
from the ewer on his fingers and the other hands Him 
the towel which he carries to wipe himself. Other 
pages also accompany him of whom one on his right 
side bears a golden cup and one on his left side a silver 
cup into which he spits out the betel he is always 
chewing which another page continues to hand to him. 

“Behind him they bear two large round water 
pots, one of silver on the left and one of gold on the 
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right) full of water. * Further in front of him go four 
parasols on their staves, that is to say, two of very 
fine white cloth and two of worked and embroidered 
silk. Near him they carry an umbrella on a high 
support which keeps off the sun. 

“Behind the king walk his nephews and the 
governors of the country and the officers all on foot 
and all bearing drawn swords and bucklers, and thus 
they proceed in good order with extreme slowness* 
looking at the games and jesters, tumblers and 
musqueteers who entertain them. If the king goes 
forth by night he goes in the same manner, hut he 
takes with him four large iron lamp stands with branches 
like our cressets (fogareous) full of oil with very thick 
wicks: two go in front and two behind (and there are 
many torches of wood which burn a long time/’. § 

“When the king takes a walk/' says Pyrard de 
Laval, “he is always accompanied by Nairs as well 
within as without his palace; he never employs others. 
The great lords go before and behind, but none by 
his side, while his guards line the way on both 
sides as he passes. When they salute him, it is their 
fashion for both gentle and simple to put their shields 
and bucklers under one armpit and their swords under 

* It is strange that Barbosa should have left out the seven women 
sprinkling water from silver dishes before the Zamorin , 

§ Book of Duarte Barbosa— Y ol. II pp 21 — 26 , 
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the other, joining both hands over their heads thrice 
separating and closing them”. 

Two great festivals were observed in the 
year. They were Vishu and Onarn when the feuda- 
tories and naduvazhis were expected to send presents. 
On the New Year's Day, ''which is in the month of 
April,” says Pyrard da # Laval, § ‘‘all the Nairs, the 
courtiers, and their attendants come to visit and salute 
the king, while he, from the window of a high gallery, 
receives their salutations, and tosses to each a packet of 
betel, which he gives by way of largess, and some pieces 
of gold, to some more, toothers less; and this is a present 
which they value extravagantly, as coming from the 
king's hand. He gives these presents not only to the 
Nairs, but also to all sorts and conditions, for he gave 
to usas well and also to some Christian Indians, who 
were habited in the Portuguese fashion”. 

There were also two local festivals— the festival 
of Srivalayanad temple in February -March and the 
puram festival at the Tali temple in April. In connexion 
with the former there was a thalappili ('©awa-pAii) 
at the tharakkal temple celebrated by the 

Chaliyans. Duarte Barbosa seems to have witnessed 
it which he describes as follows; — 

* Voyage of Pyrard de Lavat—Vol, 1 p. 415, 

§ Ibid* p. 398. 
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“ AH women, young and old alike, gather 
together in the King's palace gaily attired with jewelled 
necklaces, golden beads of very fine work, golden 
anklets on their legs', and great numbers of bracelets 
and rings. From the waist down they wear garments 
of rich silk, above the waist they are naked, as they 
ever are, anointed with sandalwood oil, and other scents, 
and many flowers in their hair. ‘On their heads they 
wear nothing, but their hair, which is right black, is 
.very well dressed, and some of them tie it into a fine 
knot.* Their ears are bored and in them they wear 
much gold, they go barefoot as they are always. And 
with them come all the instruments of royal music, firing 
of guns and fireworks of many kinds. 

“Many Nayres also assemble who accompany these 
women and are their lovers, they are well attired and 
gallant in their appearance, also seven or eight elephant 
covered with silk draperies, numbers of hanging bells, and 
great iron chains thrown over their backs. Thus they 
bring an idol which they hold to be their patron, one of 
whose priests holds it in his arms and seats himself with 
it on the greatest of those elephants, and thus they go in 
procession with much music and fireworks, discharging 
of guns and many jesters in front; thus they go on till 
they reach a certain temple, and there they bring 
the idol and place it with the others which are already 
in that place where they perform many ceremonies. 
Mighty crowds gather here to worship these idols and 

23 . 
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pay their respect to their appearance. Each of., the 
women holds her broad and flat brass basin full of rice, 
and on this oil-lamps with many wicks and flowers all 
round. They continue these ceremonies until nightfall, 
when they depart to go to the kings’ palace, where they 
must leave the idol; they walk in front of it in ranks of 
eight each in good order, with their basins and their 
lamps lighted. They keep such good time that one does 
not take one step more than another. The men walk 
outside on each side of them and keep putting betel into 
their mouths, which they are perpetually eating, and 
also carry their lampstands when they require it. The 
Nayres also, who are in love with some of them, continue 
to speak to them of their proposals and to wipe the 
sweat away from their faces, breasts, and a'ecks, fanning 
them with fans, as their hands are incumbered with 
their burdens And they must discharge rockets and 
explode bombs, and they also cary fire-trees which burn 
all the time, so that this is one of the prettiest sights in 
the world 'at least during this night march’. 

“ And in front of the idol walk many Nayres with 
bare swords, slashing themselves whensoever they can 

and foaming at the mouth, and shouting so that they 
seem possessed of devils, and they say indeed that the 

gods enter into them and cause them to know it. With 
them come numbers of tumblers and jesters, also the 
rulers of the state and men of high position ruling and 
regulating the procession; and so they carry the image 
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with complete order until they reach the king’s palace 
where it breaks up.”* 

The Zamorin’s empire consisted of dependencies 
ruled by Rajas and provinces presided over by 
naduvazhis. Among the former were: — 

(P Kottayam or Pnranattukara 

A(0 ); (2) Vettet 0 r Taniar (3) Kakkat 

(ac es>og) or Talapilli 0 r Punnaththur 

(4j Kuruva Kovil ( Aa,a) hoo ( gj Patinhar- 
redath Kovil (*-* <5)$rar®>©o 0 9^<BAOQjl<A ; 0 r Cranganore 
a ( 6) Elangallur or Edappalli 

(7) Tirmnanasseiri (g) Pappu 

Kovil (oJog p aoqj 1 ^) or Chaliyam ( QJ3pJ lc»o^ Beypore 
and Parappunad (9) Parnr (ruQi>fb) 

near Alwaye; (8» Ghittur Nainbudiri (a^ocfe<bcucY^ro3flfl}; 
(9) Onatiri (^ 05m (10, Man gat Kaimal 

€>€>AaDo ); and (11) Perumpadappu < ^a^racrijsaj). 

The nature and conditions of dependence were not 
the same for all. Some were in the position of the most 
favoured vassals, as Vettet, Tirumanasseri, Patinhar- 
redam, and Ghittur; others, like Perumpadappu, were 
subjected to the most humiliating terms. Every one of 
these Rajas had, as a mark of hi3 dependence, to pay a 
relief or succession fee, send a fixed contingent of 
navars to the Zamorin’s army, and had to be present 

* Book of Duarte Barbosa — Vol. II. 
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either in person or through accredited representatives 
at the mamamkam festival. 

The naduvazhis differed from the 

H ajas in that the former owed their origin to the 
Zamorin, while the latter to the grant of Cheraman 
Perumal. They were similar to the tenantB-in-chief 
of feudal England having more or less the same 
rights and obligations. The land was divided into a 
number of nads, each of which was further subdivided 
into a number of desams, and every one of these nads 
and desams was designated by the alloted quota of 
nayarsitwas required to bring into the field. No one 
was considered a naduvazhi who had not at least a 
hundred nayars attached to him; the rest were known 
as desavazhis , While the Zamorin did not interfere 
between a dependent Raja and his subjects, a Raja 
being allowed a free hand, a naduvazhi was liable to 
render an account of his administration. An oppressive 
naduvazhi was fined, and in the last resort even 
removed, his next junior being invested, according to 
the law of the land, with the office. 

The naduvazhis with their contingents formed 
the back bone of theZamorin’s army. They had appro- 
priate titles of distinction; derived sometimes from the 
number of nayars under their command, as the 
Ayyayira Prabhu Karthavu ( 
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sometimes from the particular locality over which they 
held sway, as Kozhikot Talachchannavar 
Chowghat Talachchannavar 
wajajflrn >!>&)' 0L . f L om the nature of their duties, as 
Patanayar or Captain and Kuthirappata- 

nayar or Captain of the Horse. They 

were not always in attendance at the court, but came 
only on special summons. The naduvazhis had further 
to make a number of payments td the Zarnorin which 
constituted the main source of his revenue. 

The principal ministers of the Zarnorin were four 
in n u m b e r: Mangat Achchan 

Thinayancheri Elayathn , Dharmoth 

Pa n i k k a r (u>ia2> ><ow>a^ smites*^ ari( ] Para Natnbi 
< <VJ0 ° vT> ). The original seat of Mangat Achchan 
was Vattoli ( oj < b§i^I > j n ti le p resen {; Kottayam taluk. 
He held the sthanam of Vazhunnavar aj&j under 

the Kottayam Rajas- ** It is very curious”, say3 Mr. 
Thorne, “to observe that the Mangat Achchan alone of all 
the dependents of the Zarnorin comes from North Malabar. 
He belongs to territory over which the Zarnorin never 
held sway and which in historical times has been under 
the dominion of the Kottayam Rajas. How came it 
that the Z uuoriu's chief minister was chosen from out- 
side his territories?”* In ancient days the Kottayam 
Rajas had sambandham with the thampurattis of this 
family. It is not improbable that Mangat Achchan was 
* Book of Duarte Barbosa — Vol. II p 14— note. 


24. 
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first entertained at the recommendation of KotUyam 
whose word would naturally have had the greatest 
weight with the Zamorin. One tradition haB it that 
Mangat Achchan was a fellow-pupil of the first Mana- 
vikraman who raised him to the highest dignity of 
Prime Minister, when he became lord of Calicut. 
According to the Keralolpaththi he was the ezhut has San 

or tutor of the founders of this swarupam, his name being 

< 

Thoduvikkalath Unnikumara Nambiyar. On the eve of 
his departure the Perumal conferred upon him the 
title of “Mangat Kariehcha Morion” 
a<n 0 < assigned him to the Zamorin, and commanded 
the secretaries of Trippappur Perumpadappu 

(wajrroTfijso Y), an( ] Kolaththiri (® ^ () yj e i ( ] p re . 

cedence to him. Whatever his origin he held the place 
of the Chief Minister in historic times, and virtually 
governed the kingdom during the interval between the 
death of one Zamorin and the accession of another. 


Dharmoth Panikkar ( <b aa 3 was 

a native of Valiuwanad. He was the head of the 
Zamorin’s kalari or gymnasium where the 

tharnpurans were trained in the use of arms. The founder 
of the family and the first Manavikrainan were fellow - 
pupils and chums, and when Manavikrainan became 
the Zamorin he appointed the Panikkar, the 
trusted friend of his boyhood, as the heriditary 
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preceptor-in-arms for his nephews. The new Zamorin, 
immediately after his purification, performs th e kdlat'i- 
puja or the worship of the 27 deities presiding over the 
kalari under the direction of the Panikkar, who then 
places in his hands the sword of state. Eor this the 
Panikkar receives two purses, each containing 101 
fanams. Out of his nialikhana the Zamorin pays him 
Us. 21 — 2- -G. 


The Elayathu is a Brahmin belonging to the 
community called Oorilparisha Moossad <u <0 

o 5 i(^cnjo>)^ w } 10 received arms from Parasurama. Their 
family seat was at Murayur near Nediyiruppu. 

As neighbours the members of this family were from 
the first entertained in his service by the Zamorin. 
Till 1031 M. E (1855 A. D.) the Elayathu seems to 
have acted as one of his principal advisers* and agents 
The Elayathu assists at fctne rice-pouring ceremony by 
holding the dish containing the mixture of rice and 
flowers, from which the three Nambutiris of PoomuIIi 
Ki ran gat. and Varik kasseri take a handful to pour 
on the Zamorin’s head. 


'The Uayaninallur Para Nambi ojoood 

nm') originally belonged to West Hill. After the capture of 
Calicut, he became an officer in the Zamorin’s household. 
By fidelity and ability he succeeded in raising himself 
to the position of private secretary and treasurer. 


A member of this family captured Malappuram ( 

jus rop^usw*«y 


WPP0SW*«y 
■“^ch mrirurt i 
MA0HAS-§qd Id 
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and Panrlalur { aJOf ® G ify from the Vellatri; and he was 
established at Malappuram ( a&1 £4 o:> ) with the trtfle of 
Malappuram Para Nambi aJ3onr)r ^). 

All these four ministers had important functions 
to perform at the great festival of matnamkam . Their 
tents were pitched close to the Zamorin’s palace at 
Vakayur, and the last item in the festival was the proces- 
sion headed by Mangc,t Achchan and Elayathu with 
other ministers and assembled people to the manith- 
thara to make obeisance to the Zatnorin, 

It has already been pointed out that one reason 
for the rise of Calicut was the firm and orderly govern- 
ment of the Zatnorin, Justice was strict. Murder, 
cowkilling, theft, assault on a Brahman or on a Nayar if 
committed by one of a lower caste, and intriguing with 
a Nambutiri woman were punished with death. All 
other crimes were atoned for by a money payment. 
Confessions were very often obtained by torture, and 
when the culprit would not confess he was submitted to 
the ordeal. Sometimes the accused would have only 
to take an oath, sometimes he would have to immerse 
his hand up to the knuckles in a copper pot full of 
boiling oil. In case the suspect wa3 a Moor he would 
have to lick a red hot axe with his tongue. If the 
hands or the tongue were found burnt he was forth- 
with killed. 
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All those below the rank of a N ay ar if convicted 
of crime, were put to death by being impaled. 
“The king’s officers carry him,” says Barbosa, * “to a 
spot where justice is executed, where are many high 
sharp stakes and a small platform through which they 
pass the point of the stake. There they behead him 
with a sword, and then impale him on the stake between 
the shoulder blades, making it pass out through the 
belly and project a cubit or mo*re beyond it, and his 
head is put on another stake, and they tie ropes to 
his legs and arms and fasten them to four posts so that 
the limbs are stretched out with the body on its back on 
the stand’ \ The Nayars were not impaled but “slain 
with sword cuts and spear thrusts”. The Muhammadan 
culprits were handed over to the Koya for execution. 

Treason against the king was invariably punished 
by beheading the culprit, confiscating his lands, and 
de3tio/ing . his house. Brahmans and women were 
however exempt from the highest penalty of the law 
however heinous the crime. 

The peace of the town was maintained by Calicut 
Thalachannavar ('* cufy Complaints 
were made to him and it was his duty to arrest the 
accused, put him to the ordeal, and punish him if found 
guilty. There was however a curious custom. The 
sfco'en property, when recovered, was not returned to 

* Book of Duarte Barbosa Vol. II. p. 27. 


25. 
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the owner if the thief was caught and punished..., Bnfc 
if the thief was not caught but the stolen property found, 
the Governor retained a fourth part of the goods, 
returning the rest to their rightful owner. 

The law against vagrancy in the town was also 
very severe. 'Tf this Governor Thalachchannavar') 3 ” 
says Barbosa, * “finds any youths or young men who 
are vagrant and have no employ, nor father nor 
mother, nor master with whom they dvvolh these are 
forfeit to him, and he sells them as slaves to the Moors 
or to any person whatsoever, who is willing to purchase 
them at a very low price from three to five cruzados 
each, whether men or women”. 

There was another officer whose duty also 
was to take cognisance of crime. His jurisdiction wa; 
not limited to Calicut but extended over the whole 
kingdom. He is called “Contante Carnaxe*’ by the 
Portuguese writers. He had his deputies in every 
town and he investigated all crimes not punishable with 
death. 


There was no officer in the kingdom so high but 
had to render an account of his actions to the king. 
Neither kinship nor authority availed an oppressive 
Governor against the condign punishment of his master. 
The Zamorjn’s hand was both long and firm. Even when 
Book of Duarte Barbosa Vol. II p, 30. 
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his power had begun to show signs of decline as the 
result of his wars with Cochin in the seventeenth 
century, his hold on his feudatories was unimpaired. 
The Kuthiravattam Nayar, the Governor of Naduvattam, 
was condemned in 1658 A. D. to pay a fine of 30000 
fanams and give an elephant for the crime of setting 
fire to some houses in the Manvaloor Cherikkal, 
while later on for certain acts of disobedience the 
Zamorin confiscated all his lands in toto. 

Every caste had its own council consisting of the 
elders of the community where offences against the rules 
caste were investigated and punished. The king was 
however previously informed of the alleged crime and 
he sent an officer to prevent abuse and execute the 
sentence of the council. 

The secretariat of the Zamorin was the admi- 
ration of the European travellers who visited the 
country It was a large building situated near the 
palace. The officers and clerks were ail provided with 
quarters near by- “Some make entry of all goods”, says 
Pvrard de Laval, * "arriving for the king, others the 
dues and taxes paid day by day; others the expenditure 
of the king’s household; others the most notable 
incidents of each day both what happens at court and 
in the rest of the kingdom; in short all news, for he 


Voyage of Pyrard de Lava! — p. 413, 
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has everything registered and each clerk has his separate 
room. They also keep a register of all strangers who 
come there, taking their names and nationalities, the 
time of their arrival, and the business that had brought 
them, and so they did with us. It is a wondrous thing 
to observe their number and the perfect order that 
exists among them and how fast they write on their 
palm leaves. These are of the length and breadth of 
the leaves of coccttries* but thicker and staffer. They 
made of them a kind of book, by means of holes in the 
thicker ends of the leaves through which they pass 
a fillet and thus bind together as many as are required.” 
Where. ever the king went he was accompanied by seven 
or eight of his private secretaries carrying a number of 
blank palm leaves with the king’s seal at the top. 
The king dictated his orders and they wrote it down 
from the royal seal to the bottom. The office of clerks 
and secretaries was performed by the Ozhukil Menoris 

The chief ports of the kingdom were Pufchupat, 
tanam, Tikkoti, Pantalavini, Kappat, Chaliyam, Tanur 
Ponnani, Cranganore and Calicut. Puthupattanam on 
the northern bank of the Kotta river is comparatively 
modern. In the fifteenth century it was a Moorish town 
with much trade and navigation. Pantalayini is how- 
ever one of the oldest ports of Malabar. It is mentioned 
by the earliest Muhammaden travellers who visited our 



coast, add it is the seat of a mosque built by the pioneers 
of Islam. The mud bank off the coast offers excellent 
protection for the native craft against the monsoon* 
Kappat was noted for the soft sapphires found on its 
strand. Chaliyam is another very ancient settlement of 
the Moors- Ponnani, called Panam by the Chinese, 
situated at the mouth of the Bharathapuzha 
was ceded by Timmanasseri. It was the secondary 
capital of the kingdom and second only to Calicut in its 
trade. Chetwai, situated at the mouth of the river of 
that name, owed its importance to the great quantities of 
pepper that were brought there for shipment. Cranga- 
iiore is the oldest port of Kerala, but now dwindled in 
importance on account of the rise of Calicut, j G6&*. ) 

As the capital of the empire and its chief mart 
the city of Calicut thionged with a cosmopolitan 
population. There could be seen here representatives 
of every race and nationality from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Japan. There were inns and public houses 
where foreigners could easily find accomodation. No 
one was molested on account of his religion. Every 
caste had its tanks and wells, its temples and places of 
worship. The Muhammadans had their mosques and 
the Jews their synagogue. No one was allowed to 
discuss the religion of another, lest it should lead to 
disturbance and riot. 

The harbour or landing place was about a mile 
and a half from the palace on the right bank of the 
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Kallai river. It was protected by a stockade garrisoned 
by the Mappillas. All along the beach pits were dug 
to trap an unwary enemy. Till the advent of the 
Portuguese there wa« no danger of an attack by sea. 

The big bazaar was situated between the harbour 
and the palace near the Alfandique . That was the 
only quarter where the buildings were arranged in 
streets. Every day a market was held near the 
palace. The prices were fixed by the king’s officers 
and after they had made their purchase for the king's 
household, the public were allowed to buy. A fair 
was also held once a week. 

The trade of the country was in the hands of native 
merchants called Vyaparies, Chettis, Guzeratis called 
Banias, and Moors. The Vyaparies dealt in goods of 
every kind both in the sea-coast and in the interior, in 
fact wheresoever they obtained profit. They bought all 
the pepper and ginger from the cultivators in exchange 
for cotton cloths and other goods. The Chettis were 
immigrants from the Coromandel. They were dealers 
in precious stones, red pearis, corals, and other valuable 
goods such as gold and silver. The Guzeratis came from 
Cambaya. They traded in goods of every kind and were 
welcomed by the Zamorin as they paid heavy dues. 

The Moors or the Muhammadans were the great 
wholesale exporters and importers. They engrossed all 
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the sea trade and navigation of the country. '‘They 
built in the city”, says Barbosa, “keeled ships of a 
thousand and a thousand two hundred bihares burden. 
These ships were built without any nails, but the whole 
of the sheathing was sewn with thread and all upper 
works differed much from the fashion of ours; they had 
no decks. Here they took on board goods for every 
place and every monsoon; ten oj fifteen of these ships 
sailed for the Red Sea, Aden, and Meca, where they 
sold their goods at a profit, some to the merchants of 
Juda who took them thence in small vessels to Toro, and 
from Toro they would go Cairo, and from Cairo to 
Alexandria, and thence to Venice, whence they came 
to our regions. These goods were pepper (great store), 
ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, myrobalans, tamarinds, 
canafistula # precious stones of every kind, seed pearls, musk, 
ambergris, rhubarb, aloes wood, great store of cotton cloths 
porcelains, and some of them took on at Juda, copper, 
quick silver, vermilion, saffron, coloured velvets, rose- 
water, knives, coloured camlets, gold, silver, and many 
other things which they brought for sale at Calecut 
They started in February and returned from the middle 
of August up to the middle of October of the same year. 
In this trade they became extremely wealthy,”* 

As soon as any foreign merchant landed at 
Calicut the king assigned him a nayar to protect and 

* Book of Duarte Barbosa — Vol. If. p. 77. 
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serve him. He was also given a clerk who was generally 
a Chetti to keep accounts and look after his affairs* and 
a broker to assist him in buying and selling, who 
received a commission of 12 per cent from the native 
sellers and a handsome salary from the merchant. 
As soon as it was convenient for the merchant, the king's 
customs officer accompanied him to the ship with the 
Chetti clerk and made an invoice of all the goods 
beginning with precious stones and metals. Then they 
were all taken to the king's ware-house. 

This warehouse was called Alfctndique by the 
Portuguese It was situated between the palace and the 
harbour It was a great square building paved with stone 
• guarded day and night by the nayars. There was a large 
number of rooms each of which was secured by two locks; 
the key of the one was retained by the king's officer, of 
the other by the owner. Over the doors were written 
the name of the goods and that of their owner. No one 
was admitted except on business. A large number of 
clerks and officers were employed by the king. The 
officers were all men of quality and substance, either 
Brahmans or Nayars. When the goods were taken out 
for sale or export they paid a duty of 24 per cent. 
ad valorem “They have no abacus," says Ma Huan 
writing in 1402, “on-whieh to make their calculations* 
but in its place they use their toes and fingers and what 
is very wonderful they are never wrong in their reckon- 
ings”. In strong contrast to the practice of other 
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kingdoms, both the customs department and the bazaar 
were pervaded by a high degree of commercial honour 
and honesty. The merchants trusted the officers and 
the officers trusted the merchants so much so that the 
king’s dues were paid sometimes at the ‘end of six 
months or even of a year, 

The currency of the country consisted of gold 
and silver pieces called fanams jfn d tarens respectively. 
In the fifteenth century (1443) a gold fanam was worth 
as much as fifteen tarens. There was also another coin 
called the reis, twenty two of which made a fanam. Of 
all the princes of Malabar, the Perumal conferred the 
privilege of striking coins on the Zamorin alone. Till 
the arrival of the Portuguese no other prince in the 
west coast coined money, and the Calicut fanams were 
current throughout the whole length of Malabar. The 
royal mint was a large building close to the palace. It 
was presided over by the palace goldsmith styled the 
Manavikrama Asari ( . j. His 

ancestors came from Chola-tnmdalam c (lnJ3 & asm « eJO ). 
In M. E. 866 (169L) was minted the new Virarayan 
fanam, ( (1 ^ o'oj^n® jxjano^ j n contradistinction to which 
the earlier issues were called the old or palaya ('*-»**«*; 
fanam. Besides these, foreign coins of approved assay 
were also current in the country. These were mostly 
brought by the Arabs. 

In various capacities as landlord, feudal overtord, 
sovereign, and suzerain, the Zamorin enjoyed a large 

27. 
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revenue. He possessed extensive private domainS'Called 
the cherikkctl (<*xuTf|d®^) lands, out of which wer e 
defrayed the ordinary expenses of the household. As 
feudal overlord his chief sources of income were the 
purushantaram and the kazhcha 

The purushantaram corresponded to the relief or 
succession duty which every tenant, whether by military 
or non-military tenure, in feudal England had to pay 
before succeeding to the dignity or property. It varied 
from 200 to 1200 fanams The kazcha varied from 2 to 
1000 fanams according to the circumstances cf the parties. 
These were made on all occasions of congratulation and 
condolence, of ascension to the pattam (*-*1°) or throne, 
of the opening of a newly built palace, a marriage, a 
birth, or a death in the family. Other sources of his 
income were: — 

amkam («»»>») fee for permitting to hold a trial by 
battle; 

chumkam (^*°) toll; 

ezha ("to*) confiscation of the states of such neighbour- 
ing Uajas or other chiefs as might be incapacitated 

from poverty or other cause from governing; 
kozha forced contributions for particular emer- 

gencies; 

thappu (**£4) fines for unintentional crimes; 
pizha fines for intentional crimes; 
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pulayattu pennu proceeds from the 

sale of lewd or adulterous women outcasted by the 
community; 

ponnarippu the sifting of gold; 

attaladakkam forfeiture for failure of 

heirs ; 

adimappanam a poll tax which every 

dependant had to pay to hi% lord; 

changatham (oj**®*®*) fee for escort or special protec- 
tion for a short or long period; 

rakshabhogam fee for protection without 

any time limit; 

adinymja urukkal (^s^srar® ship-wrecked 

vessels; 

eimmula cow with five udders; 

mummula cow with three udders; 

chenkompu cattle that had destroyed a man 

or animal; 

kannadapulli cattle having a white spot 

near the corner of the eye; 

anappidi elephants caught; 

puval buffalo having a white spot at the tip 

of the tail; 

kompu (®*t>cnj) the tusk of an elephant killed; 

kuraka {*<>*) the leg of a deer, wild hog. or ^other 
eatable wild animal; 
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ml the tail of a tiger; 

thoal its skin; and 

kinattil panni («an*r>ool<ti cuom^ hog fallen into a well. 

The Zarnorins were not intent upon conquest alone. 
They were patrons of letters also. Every year a literary 
contest was held at the Tali temple and prizes awarded. 
This was called the Pattaththanam Even 

now this is held, though it is but a shadow of the great 
sadas, of ancient days Every year in the month 

of Thulara, the Bhattathiris meet in the southern 

corridor of the temple and hold discussions and discour- 
ses on philosophy and religion for seven days beginnig 
with the reoithy asterism. The function is 

now presided over by the Nyareri Nambutiri 

He acts as the judge and receives a special 
allowance from the Zamorin. 

The pattaththanams of the fifteenth century 
were remarkable for the great scholars and pandits 
who took part in them. In the v fci*a% middle of the 
fifteenth century flourished the poets known as the 
eighteen and half poets * This 

circle consisted of : — 

(1) Nine Payyupatteris eight 

brothers and one son ; 

(2) Five Nambutiris of Thiruvagappara 

, W 

* Appan Thampuran — Mangalamafa— pp. 16 — 34. 
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(3) Mullappilli Patteri w*^); 

( 4 ) Chenoas Narayanan Nambutiri 

Cr>2*Q&G(T)0tb 

(5) Kakkasseri Patteri (***•» *gg<fl 

(6) Uddanda Sastrigal ( f>§«nu)c/a ^Qjl^cb); 

(7) Punathfch Nambutiri 

The Payyupatteris were authorities in Mimamsa 
and it was a custom among thefti for each to produce 
a new work on the subject every year they met 
together for their father’s sraddha. A large number 
of granthams must have beep the outcome of this 
wholesome rule; unfortunately they have not yet been 
traced and published. 

The Thiruvagappra Nambqtiris were responsible 
for two works; "Lak&hnn 
and Subhadraharanam 

Mullappilli and Chennas were once punished by 
the Zamorin for reciting some slokas casting aspersions 
upon his character. The punishment was unique* 
Instead of exiling them he ordered that Mullappili 
should be given the first prize before the opening of 
the sadas, an unbearable humiliation for a scholar. 
Chennas Nambutiri was asked to produce a work on 
architecture for the next Pattaththanam. The 
Thanthra samuchchayam ( > thus com- 

posed forms still the guide of the tantris (< 0> <2fl)i and 
architects In Malabar. 
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Punathth Nambntiri was a Malayalam poet. 
His greatness lay in composing verses in the vernacular. 
He is the author of the Krishnagatha 
As Malayalam was regarded inferior to Sanskrit, he 
was not given the status of a full poet ; he was known 
as the f half poet*. 

But the most interesting and brillant of the 
lot wia>-Uddandan and Kakkasseri, his disciple 
Uddandan was a Brahmin pandit of Conjeevmam. 
Proud of his learning, he came to Malabar to knock off 
the first prize at the Pattaththanam. He was born 
in 1428. Struck by the profound learning of the 
people here, he stayed for a long time in this country, 
as the welcome guest of one court after another. 
The most famous works of Uddandan are Kokila- 
sandesam «ci\>*c»3io) and Mallika marutham 

Nobles and pandits quailed under his 
tongue because the most bitter gall flowed from it 
with equal ease and profasion as the sweetest honey. 

End of Part 1* 
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List of the chief naduvazhis under 
:o: 

1. Calicut Talachchannavar (haosI 

<JdBOa§ «»ei D^nmojib cto^^e 9»1<A nJ3 ei 
OJO«JW) fD 0 CJ 0 O H O ODDCQ)^ 

2. Ernad Menon (iiffiocno^dadroocrf, 
oro^acoilrtJi^jg a ®w>Dcg en> s>§}®TI<A a 
crnlei sownlfli cnoettro) 


3. Kulhiravattath Nayar (A®Uai§«» 

ctj j ca> o v 

) ••• 

4. Vayyavinat Nambidi (Qiqj 3a ^ 0Dt) i 

o&cnSUl) 

5. Karakkat Mooththavan alias Kava- 
lappara Nayar ( ^©wnajofi 

CIO © £jfib)«Sb AOJga^o CDOCQjro^ 

6. Periyanda Mukkil Kizhakke Nam- 

bidi <&! sf * <&& or) 

cnTlsl) 

7. Venganad or Kollengode Nambidi 

(svaisaaT)^^ an a eaTI <* i©» j §cn 

arils)) 


THE ZAMORIN. 

5000 Nayars. 

5000 Nayars. 
5000 Nayars. 
5000 Nayars. 

1000 Nayars. 

1000 Nayars. 


1000 Nayars. 
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8. 

Raman Ulladan ... 

1000 Navarfi. 

9. 

Mukkatakat Nayar C Q< 0 ®s< 0 g>d§ cna 

c ® <& ) 

500 Nayars. 

10. 

Kannanur Pata Nayar alias 
Trikkafciri Nayar ^ 8(T)0 

<fi> D AID <g)d8«i 

500 Nayars 

U. 

Mankara Nayar (®fe>7>cno<®«>) 

500 Nayars 

12. 

Puliyakkot Mooththa Nayar 

C t^fOW) CD OCOJ^O^ 

500 Nayars. 

18. 

Periyandarrmbkil Patinhare Nam 
Jt>i di (® aj»l<®3cns<& o_isl6Rjra)3«o 
cncndslj 

500 Nayars. 

14. 

Kozhikkolli Nayar 

(D9CDM0) 

* • • • 

300 Nayars, 

15. 

Kottol Patanayakan oj 

son? &> a at) 

9 • • « 

300 Nayars. 

16. 

Irikkalikkal Athikaran 

«96)<0b STO /r>oe\ 

• •• a 

300 Nayars, 

17. 

Vittikkat Nayar a/ea$ Kannambra 
Nayar ooaettG eto oj^otldb 




300 Nayarg. 
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18. 

Elanapnlasseri Nayar ( *0) & * ej J 

cgjfDlcnacQxt)) 

300 Nayars. 

19. 

Nedunganad Patanayar (^nD§srooDj 

5 a_i s co 3 ca> ° ) 

S00 Nayara. 

20. 

Mulanha Patanayar (<$g£<srm® ojs 

OOjOd/fO^ 

300 Nayars. 

21. 

Muriyauad Patanayar ($' B 'f®cDogaj 

S CO 0 32) CO ) 

300 Nayars, 

22. 

Tekkekurril Vatakke Nayar (®<® 

«> <6C) q 0 oD cu s s> o9«) or) y <a> < 0 ) 

300 Nayars. 

23. 

Cheranghat Kulapalli Nayar 

&& q g dfo & 3Lj jBgp COOCQJfcj 

300 Nayara, 
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APPENDIX II. 

Royal Writs. 

(1) 

To the Raja of Vettet, 

<^eJd9<*:>aJ c&srtf <a>3cg>®oOj22, 
«)<a»r>gjo 825«.3®rg) cyasojl *6ra> jqq>( 5 26«ooad- 5><u§og)& 
oo> q oyo) ^ « a> 3 ajW < 3 ^ (gioro^ool^AQalfdi aoo° g)<&l.a$«nrns 
rgg) ^<A>§Vrtai«<e® 6 n|o <^©lnjWjjoQD(5ra^(5)nfi) ajsmajo 
<&>o&g<a*o<t)<Q€}o 6)aj3^ 5Wl«e«oz><e^o^ 5^ aj«©6n§o ajsm 

040 <a>^^cr) OKStoSTlSo aulsmo 3000 040 06)0 aJO 

(X (2)Od-jfOnrk QJdtotfi ®<d*o§(S<ormB6>. a4J)nrr>o<tfS aj6ro 0 

3000 040 6>*a>3gjo 826.0®® rganojjo^o a^^sriPo^oli^ 

6 ) c&» 0 § (S (OYO> < 8 ® . 

(2) 

To the Kuthiravattath Nayar. 
c&tftlfQOlgO <0a6O§ «aa3foloQ/®0 XltfJ). tfjcteOgyo 825.3 

am ®aj30jj3tf° ®da>fOOT> ) cqk 6 CQtsxtffcflO® C 5 nrxiWo<ti 6 ^ 
o>nrio <a»a<©$rnoj$><& «n>3»<0®<3>o 6 ><u 

cx^. a^jnmotii ©rumjsOjB 

6t»3$)r0 ,( ® T ® C So^ -j©QDC^O »3<5>0)C®0 ©Ql65QT100gl ($6 

<TOcy|jyl<5>QQ>eQ}0 aJ3ej»*iyt>l oHUilsBogs 'ftoctyo atosrcuo 
®^jro\ ©jaj|o2j3«(o^/o $Yfcc£i^ gj^^oJoirD^o aosmjlrn 
§W»a/ a^)^o_j r®o aJ 6 rr| aJGJ TWIN'S)* ^[)S)ry ^tso cu<srt| 
raiSJorio cA»3®srooj(A QL^ej(iWl^aLi|rno o- 4 ej(TO»^(o«aftil^o 
ojenoo 
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( 3 ) 

Appointment of Kariakkars. 

(a) 

<05SnOTft\<a«)(ola«Oo<06> @ooo\(o4 «m ®)\ oao 
(ousr^rraa arug^t»\ wjoitrraiorwo rtr>l<«siai$«ra> ®«feo§nn® 

(A) 6 KD idtik • 

6)<a,)gjo 846_3®<g> <6jO(§s)^jaol <a>defels<a>cujo^o 
©6nicua6 c03O©c>)aJO^J ®|ciD<03agf ®d9afD^^CYi C2>d9t»(OSra>3 
ooxb 29-joQ3-i a^'0>sa o0bO»w» 0j)Q,/d^e$o s>ojb&Iqq> 3 
<8t2>QQJ ooaCb <er& aa& tsizj) c^ ( s>rm(25c9©a(oi «jros}dB<» <*®so 
Q'JC/d^itf) fga-^OC&OoO £OOl*> JUS>1 6)rtDS>d9®SCWI» gQrtBOTD 
rtB6>& q^)iod> 3 gD£°^o ajori^a^Wlfol 
crrco dBao oU\j)a 9«^(0 atfigjiairtB^sl <g)s>6><e«> 

ajlg*Qtt>3S^ QJ®0^ c6joYoq> '^«5Y0) OOO &J. 

QJgj^oaJ^ c03srnr5)l^^l^®Cb«o® g) o<»ie& <sro tf)laa>3 
(&&O0&1 a^j)nfT50(oi ggoa®)*^ (gvo§inii<wl«>ci> 

6>«^»o§*»>«JYa>ajoct6 *n<*©Qj|ro 0 $ erTl <0i W5ra>l <0<5} ol i*>> Oo qJ 

<£**& 6)<a» j§ at» frnlftB^o.jjwo) 64 th. m2) fO)W^aj^«w» 

Qjoa&at a^o^|m1a^®D©^(2)«cr)Qnfi cu^fci fr<6>°5gjg), 
eifia^ab tsx& ^)lrt»o)CL»^wg ©^§<0^ qjoqdI^. jgflB 
an^ajo a^om moa^nri <i*(b\ &*<*&>§ cu^svmo&o 
r^Yolsmtm <ai^<e«Do^sl gjro^c&c^o 6 >juc^. <8yo sierra 

® 03^90° vms^rrdo JggiCB>rg)0 cdo 0 col *06*3(3 (© OJOAJcflbO 

6>.aj3g^ cnj^jwlaaoiDiZio^ |Q 


VI 


§ 1 <a>(t»«T)®A®«a^QD 3 nri dfcoVx* <031 <®«qj$ w»\ 

6>£J QJJOJ'&iO' 

tcojgjgoaj^l <aj6tTH3>lc&?^j&a0a <& 6 n§ oabOftWapaj^ 
a>(K 5 s>s orvjt® \J<BYa>W<sej<e« 0030 <o> 

6 ) cm Ag-jlaa<s|f 0 s>.aja^* <i^)mo3i 6 >«&»)^o 846^0®^ 
<A> defers a cujotyo ®d0b(t>st3>3aa>(6 28_ooafr- 6 >.oj<al 

« 06 >gyoeb 63,0 «waos$° cg>s)Oa$o a^&ba^o au^lajl 

6>9oQ|0 (gr^cr>c2)S)GJC^o «njonm <*>^00 6>a-J 

<ocio«iijOiO «<2s<tf&( «o9>3 ^iarrurooo^fOid)^ <iroajca>3c/d6>(y 
% §foAaao 6^6><e«c^o roftoori 6>ajo^fffr»Vi^4 i^<a>£ Dee©! fmsrmjl 
ejajdk<ao ajrrn^c^fi ©iUDaj]©^^ a^pooos 6)a_Jrt»aus 

n~3o cus^I^jo^o Atflsy «a,g}<0Yfl>)*a cg^^orio 

ejg^$l<a® CD6>m G0t>6fOj^ 6>a igg ^ 

W 

<mo^dj4 g£<5>tojgynri dfcsnj A^®loo>2acuj£* ©ajo 
aD3cnlcu3^ 0 6)a> <*aj^ < e<s»s>aa<5& oj^-uxjog^o o&gjD 

6)aJ©306)ajao AJSBBOfOCJd&o 6)00 3^0 VXbO&n^Q&a^Q qj 
^<xjl^«tdO«n(o3fml^o ©cvja^maio^ si&oqo 

85l_oa>rc> <J sjO®6r^3Q»c6 c$SH5><o6<eo c^ ^GLU<e«l ra) 6f3)jS uq 
db$z° aoouajs^A^ ^<WTooaios>oc*<nocDajo «a,g>lcy <*c/d 

0330 g> B£ fl»UcD CD JO £Y$£*I& 6)a®CD3 c 0®] e a»Oo «ft>6lT>6K^0 
€UguJbl^« ^0boejO®fO)Oa« 00 6) (22 «jQJggj, 
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APPENDIX III. 

The statement given by H. H, the Zamorin 
to the Hon’ble East India Company, 
dated the 15th Kanni 986 M, E. (1810 A, D.). 

a>iwoa\ sjY&aui) 

dhOo GmaQaoaosia-jg <0iou®fwfa>l avjcarruojan 

»)6^'ouulajljyoo6 (SffcQQplg fl>328(U&)) *&>0 

ejad9&l<micrv>og> maQi(6«j9o§i)S co®ar\£a?> 6 )qd^«s 6 aooo> 
6rpc^fdnf4o qj*x*«s 6 a>l*)dfco§fora> «a>ca?| mr?j)^aj^ ou 

a^)^0fa)rrrj3(tri> a^cycy tfra)aacr>*o«do «qjo D 

«3dDS>a^§ §D £>fOgry ^3 riJ«5V»^TUaorUii3QD^®^^^ ®6UJ3 
<ju^a = jWj^„,6fn®(2)'Tr) cn)®orun3ao ( ora\®><J6 on) cm <ft»g^m 
oj mo io_)<a>30o 6 >od§W aoaogrnc^ctb ooskhz 6)6OJ0 cju 1 o ^1 
%£ a^^cytjrwonrmwo^^s qjIclk&o ®xuo3jo 6 >jijo3j 
•wiitaabo g<w®<&5_)dfc3<oo oooo ^ol<5>«r3yzn&®®n»ogo 
qjIoj*o a£)<$od ^sojocjula^j^cra. 

aetajc/dlaiW anhorn. 

<0388(0^1 ®as$ci> Ao^®d&<n6rgunrvo^ij(i)<a>^s)s 
cryjnri ©cn§lcs4 toio&G noa^onrio ai<e«ti& 986.3a 

n« *&mrA *3i:>Qcy<5 15 „joo&- a^)$^i)Ao§<arm / 
sicrho ajAalj. 

*dh)£\i>s+s& ©v&ajA 

<flbO® sajcjoaocioaa-jg |g0e>(D^«ai^f«na)l cruQaunoQdmati 


vm 


ee>«& aattA «fcoeJ®<e«^ 

6i®joruog> *«yoq)<6 a< 3 6>s ^oaor^nri ©nD§lis6 ao^gnncx^ 
6>orio cu<***<oi <x(J)$ a7W,d&>o§aYa> dkoo?) oronaTl 01 . rn 3 ) 6 )cw> 

ono3(6& ancB3*i>s a^cy^^raonfW^eOo snJaD^^cw^ajg go 
^^SRr ^ (Y1JS * 51fa) ^ u : ®n r \^DCT)®YB)le9><0i 6)6np<jull^l6)d9ei 
oto o# a am au®rr\iD )no^ra)lta.(?rf) aolm <a>gjoo aiarmcyofos 
<do ®0336rT}3£oi 006)00 ©srjjn^ajlay a^cycy 

(tyriJJOCKDWSB^^s QJ^Oi(6° ^S).aJo0jo 6>.aJ9'3 i )tsroA'>)nrir> gior®^ 
\O_Jd0b3(T>o ODOO <gYD0^6Y3KI> S6)fl5rO)>|3o g>^ OjloirDO rtnO^^ 
a^)^tyTl 6)603300^0^1^019. 

(1) anma^KO), 0^0^03^71 s&oori ajogtaa>3Qjam 

<D3^jo ono^i)& 6)<a,oa71p_i<jeb«5B^o ch oqo o_i 

ej <§Qjro«JB<BO 31^§6)QjlCo <STD/D))d)0D3§^3^ Ol^ (Tty tf? 60B Cb 
Q>G>dfa<SQO 6)QJg^6)<U3rfbC$J0 6).OJ<X|. 

(2) (DSTliD®^* o®89^&4o O^Cya®!© oj06r5T3>,6>d9t>§ 

ooDdjsm d«»o^s)6YDro>s®«5ra)3S 0 a^$2>nr>D. jgjirxjl 

(3JOa®i<53ai>^olj9^cTno 6)oja»®Oc06)aa3^ a>ejco*ogio (Difl&l^ 
6>aJo(«nmaj<tBS)s 66§a«o gj's $ d&fo&foosy tm&lro «tdou1 
aJ^A^ocul S)jcU'D®DorJ)5)a4(aa3g a(J)orr> (Ut^Ooce^ Qjo^b 
cfr^Aoaio ojcro anziaaiBl^ ^rocalaol Acryojfioo^tJb 

6)6)QirD3C/0JO 0)000 (D3^jOOjl AOfOQ^O (D0«®S3C/)«0B^O g. 
6>aj<a&^gj c/o 5>^ ojdB^ojocoja^W^osre aaoo^jcryo 
000 6)£L)6)C^6no®®OTD oolasux^l^ (l^olaor GX&Q <fc®£ ©A 
(Dg>(03$«j(DnS)Wa^ ^3$)(o06)(03 C/D|(Z><a>Ooce* (03^3^02)3®® 


xfal flajsnsono aaoaDamfcC/) 

Chono 6) £Li^iCDoQQn5)<e«osne @3 q? 1 a} ci\)QQQ)Mto\^<tib «>«a 
«)gr03»jWa)la3a4^ &aDO v ^3aj2}^©®gy3QJrtBO 6>C/da±)tf 
6)n_i(t)^orri©^J(t)2)^^S)S nr^(rnl(JOocr)(OYml^«A 
6 )hjod sjajra&ag, ©os^jo derail jy 6>ajOArta6>ro)ortoo 

(aDWai foo^jogi^ajosail^jo^ni ^^Qj^snj^aiZotOde^o ©c/aasio 
tg~j88 A0o<a$o & tB «Y2)a5)cn»a)lgji a®nrrd<> e^WJoasmjD^is 
cjuVxj^jO <0t®«a6rio)aj^jO(Ci omsmas nrtg^so roflcrb <£>^1 
td,a>io)gjnrrao 6nj ap no o qq> a raWl m moaoDAo ^eoa^sor?^} 
6rr36)g]3 a^nrrao^ <0TOg>S>A3Sm 6)a_lfCB®og. a32£jO Qjlg 
6K\J3 r^JJorrao aQJefoifUo <roc]alciolc0>CT^6U^©£i3S)<e« 

CRJO CHaGo^jCr^lODO 6)iijpQjo *(J)fno cnlceu 

OqTIj^ Aj^CTO^^aW 6)®£u)(tf& «3Y®^c>)QJ^g^ (00&J 

t&aam® GL^gjOaiaB^sc^o ala^ &ar)D<co^3ajlo;a 6a <mo? 
crc&jaAg 6>a«rf> ro3^3ca®a2j^ a;(2izi2gj36>rm <g) 

s«jalxfc3<tf& (BTeai©^ f0^s<et>ilfoWla^ 6r3>$o»^gi ay)gpai6i<o 
CSfeO rote^ajOQOiQQ/l^o ©owjtsra) avf^uufiQ<»0BC>3 gpSfflP) 
OJ3CD3CO) )^o (25oCt)ajl(^a)UJI^^D(^9Ql nTUA&J ^WDfioa 
a^oocyo ojIsjqjaI ^oaTi cru^rtorxiJa?) <srg> 
(»1§ &?>:>$)£} ^SJaafOgfOOS^jTSYffil^hSJaJd^ aJ°C/®aJ3<0CnjCg> 
&Q3&1§ <&o2$lG> JO^O ^TO A^2)OCO foa^nJafOS&B^O (?>3&Z5)&V 
</)« S3^.o $>A3§®r® 6)aJrtB2i3|i^6inm a^gpQJd^o 

(2)Qr)3®os^oa53<0«n oJgoQja^la^^Qj^ 6r^«a3^s nrve&so 

to^cwxocaaiajoofi (Oi^ajgnoo m&gqIgku&A mogiwb a 

tut kwuswawt iivm 
KSEauch mshtute. tuutm 

MADKAS-MO M4 



X 


^Digjcr^aoo nQ\orfoo^ ©ajflBaafflgos «n>e<u 

cft^lieob)c£b06rY§ 6)oJfC4(2)0^O V SY^ 3a£ STOAfiO d&<g, Oc0* si 

6)C2)ctfi c/p srngnaCb &> >><e«>Q$o ^l<a>sroro>l§ 

(l^nm «ttd«cr>ja33ls)^S(aro> ao( 2 Qs>s Qjoc/dOT?TleQ>t& aoco 
ajl^aa?) a^)om 62x7* ^aoarcnlfooiCYi ®3ao£aj3nr& 

aQ)nm < 2 xt» «ra)^o aftajrtB®as>£c>§^sla>6>orn a® slad 
oruao<j®l§ aJP<aro> ,gaj3ai2) srn|g_j) caiP ^soa/lg 6 )cxj«b&ds} 
6)S «a»g = jcr)d^(Q>6)aT> (03*S^jtJKi>W o$ § ag co ) <£/) 10 c/al ag aJ 
(olaj3ejOD«J»C>D S)iU(^ ai&S)fO G'd1fc*JG$ggQ L )(6 /0Y®a0t>fr><a>3 

<sns (or® <osr« 9 S)^c^ofa>®am ODlorguooTi^ eYD«y>l*s 6 
ao3Qo>)rol^nfTD aoaocu^(^czaJ) a^)nrr) 3 ^g axj(3^G9> 06 
©ouaj audflaaiaocr) s« 0060135 * 0 ^ si ^onj ) 0 / 2 ^ 03 roW a£)or> 
qjo 6 )(c 2 )o^cir) 0 Q 0 >lgo, f0^aJ^lo>3col|o^ oj)3_naQDailgo 
a\jo@36)snm)gg oqjdcoo g>suzq ajcola^csol Qjgrnlg^q 
( 3 Y®gooalso jpg? s?ca>( 0 ^^os»j wi>le&<o& «roa,rU(CYa^Qo 3 Gj 
(£/):> a <sralisb a(J)gpa 3 a 9 ^o cn? era ro^aa coil § 

©oj»cgj>«njarr> <a>3(^«oiacb a^D^crm^l^o asnsjcoo^i «r® 
csj^ *> ray <£& 0 6? .cuefi^ofi) ^acoifLQ)^ 1 ti)loQ; 64 (^3a<oTO?l<0& 
^njoajasfooBo (^Vxj(o^fo3anrao^sl cwGX&oilj^J aioc/ao-Jo 
(omjc^(B3vX}il§ oicdjO^mza nruoocno g?&a OT®<yaiDsi5p)(ol fa> 

QXpaag* o(J)anO a Op 0 ^6^ □ ai^srn 6) Of) 6) ^6)35109 6)C/da±30 (gy® 

cu^naoroooil^^crD ^aj3aiZ5fna8o^^l ^nj'oaaai^ajrraai 
2, q caj j 5) <a> crp^ej ^ao«Q^5>&cs^o (QTDaaai^Qo)«swDo§ 0 ^ 
s) <M»®&<03^?*TOW$&J6ft aQJ^JOOiil^o a)o)fa> fl&aOOfciJ 



XI 


S3QQJ0ce<>n <u§0 QjO^O^ CY\)dj 

QomnjomQv oj oc/aru 3 a OfiJc^&oaalg o^skyd^o (do&rn \j 
qjo <qs>cmc$ai>cm <o32$c$0 «sy 3> ajDgo Qjtac/dasoo«j6 

^3ejl»02K^ a^iO nJfi5*30jQ^o 6)o9o3§ttY3> $>«a>o$)6> je#0§ G>3^ 
cjuoOdIc^o cflogjlcy 6Y®(tri)ag)$^c3o» aaaosiajQori OL$)nro ara) 
©g a^^oo> ©jssooj ct^qqAso aJ§o aioiy\^ ^t^S^Qd 003 
aoldfe^go^o^sl (jus)C£2}srr> <ao«^o rc<aalo_j3ori ®>dH»»Qj|ngo 
(5T^«e^li)Qja^ ®iU®a3a?>s)aJrtB^t& <2>a^3<gjor\pcr>o a m 


jjg^O ©jXJCg* 

(3) od<2C£©s crc>j a_i cbtcdI s> ei aioc/d 

Qj3©OQLJC^(5>rtt^o)CYioc^o QDJC2o)aUQQ>«S0g,o)bQ^O QulahOO <0YO 

ol jY<xi>6mi)® nrr) sjn-Jooi^^lsYnfio ^ wcncoo <^36)^ a(J)<$2y> 
cr». ®®(oo ci(j)<y:3)Vx2> «nro 2 Xi 

6 )(ro 03 fDl( 2 ) 3 S)coc^ 0 ^ <8YBOJaB5)6 CLj©Cl2i3S>(Doq/ 0 } 6)0><tf6 ofi)*# 
coT^ca* 6>dfc3^®ce«»o§ cn^aofUDocrjvwaA^^ &ojcm a^oaous 
< ae>6>(0 6)c*5^^Wx^^3c/ax5ra) 66 fa aQjar>0ra>^tfi qjoojtojW 
crnaiao aaooio^adaaaafD ass>ao 6)<a»3 

$)©<dao§ cruanrx^acRdforfflrf)* ojo»oti*I ffronriJosWokaculeJ 
*%o a(J)cr»o crua^WW 6)<a>3ajWi<a»o a(J)crtoo ©sn§ ®<&>o 
OiVio^o g)5ng3,a^ (Qt^ao>fo7\(d6 ®auc£> a^^O)lca» «r6gttS>Q& 
©oJSfAai^^y «nr®a^3 ©^30<&l<2>3©foo§og|Sl 

^axj3&l®o9t>3ajlej<ft»®wD jg^lojoai ^a^ajgnoo a>g-})**s> 
C$o6).Qj3g t (2<TBflb<0«>^g QttL£l3^aOS)aj3S)ai 

<$a moo ©ostoau ^©ocTlso^ woqjoo (oos«>ai ter^sAsc^ are 


xii 


emio (03^aoJ <^3*1 go ajo^asoQjo su uc^ # <m<m <3 
(masi 6)aQJ3{8& g^smodfoorn a_^osc^a2)0(T8o (cr^l <&qo euccoru 
(gajs)aj,3©GJ QD<t5 & a 0 <$<oilco> nruc )on« 0 YB|il(oi ajosrn (oo 
$QjO (oaflil^y 6 )aJQ(^lca> cl03t> &c£^)Qcg/o ©ain^ ©aj 
©nioitflc^o oio^ rry Qoj^ajoaai <mraaxi3s)©o9»OQLn^ca>(glg)o 
Qjo<jfl 0 b f\ 0 om Q)(c\(&J3$bQ ©cuiy «^^6Y5«j>,®(U0(racra, 
fruQ(^^(ol n 0 cra° o o 4 gg) 0 ©d 96 > 0 nri fi 0 noao^ < e J or'D 6 )£i 
©c 06>3(A a0nr)3o 7 2)330 ajJ^zori a0ao3o^ ®3006)aoQnfi a 0 
0030 ^ oul T) o 3 qq) cti aQ)(m° n$r®o cojcdsxju^osoDo aocz^as 
or\3j(@aJ(BY75>W«5& cij3(onfxic^23 3^gsn§. ao<2Q©s oro j 
i@aj(5r©lt0><6& ssaolcesoni d&\sv&nOodfc* © 2 )<tfi> r^y^co) 
caoooQjl^aa?) a 0 ooao, ®3ao©aj3nri a 0 orrao^ ajW'oioa’ai) 
<100030 0D3a©(J0aa>«S»£L > l<a& Q>0®(00cm g)§ ©aJ3rra®0QbO 

gsre. ®oo ©aoej^mloo) ^rra oo32«sb^o aojoorDOsaaaj^ 
©nrio cosnooo3(2«jo0o <8Y8)c9iorr><m. <3? ono © £J 

©cdaotfi c 0 onr> ouioc^ano ©ajfclono ©©c^aia©^lc^joork 
h 0 otd cruoan^^o, 

4. 0D3ftj32^. 00^©s CTO J0cU(OtZft\a9>©aJ 23THJ 

<Oa^©SQ#° ^{©^^^©Sc^O Oj\aJ(oO (S)3©£ 00^^003# 

rjr&tnoaJ^ ©aJanmola-j 0 eraser sl^^o qj^I 
Oiltf <10$ ©<flt>3^ (813^C^(»(jUcnCJUDCg)OT0o «Y3^^>3 

aaxxjQocaiDfljoOo Aa-Jejsl Cj^ejo^gg crucaaej aocrr^asa 
qo g>«n3 # oui(a^\©0D§ ojoGjo^o cufrt*\yd06i^a ©ojsni 

erffeoqpassofiQ g>S)gaj>.aj3<2)(OQjo cd^gofmois^jg cuwo 


Xll! 


^40 ®3*oe&©Qj9J0$o (Sy^od « 6 j^^ f\Jg}cda «by$<s» 1 | 

gg cnoa&ansGBQ 0 aosrmp)s>a,sic^o gy$o$<ju«sb 

«a> A carol < 0)330 okagattajo 
©0$° GLlloaJOti^ C$ elci^T 1(0^5513^0 ^WO) 

Oi1^<e« <%W€i \0 <2/)g^g 3) ijOQjaTijQb^O 6)®S6)®rS& 6)® SCtyo 
6>aJ3(T»0 c&3|3 al^C/aa^ 0 <tf 6 <6o3eTl^a2>rtffc ol <0 

.ojasraeJcsjo t$ffy>£JcK53gg <ru <&> p i c$ 3 no ajWg) ca>s}° s)6yys. 

(TT>Jry)^ Qi&rXidti) (SYO '.O' Q (m flOQ Q J (T\1C o) a_J 3 6> BJ Qj) 

(iBg) <&>cb s> atb ) $ orm gi6n§. 


^O'j <snro6reLl ®l>®3tth6>aj£ ICS^6)Sc^o ZJ_J36)QjOol 


©i y&ocqj 0 nAaifoo /SYool^c^stiosaaorr) ©/ujei^jrro^s^ai.i 6a 

COYOXOO r< 3 >‘)©^ a J}<£ .Q)CYTa, a(j) « CYCH CTTYJ <oi 6) .a»i©gi fOD*$jfOYB>) 
89>fA 04^36100^ Wl&O®0<J>l colg, o^afidO (aj o 5 ] £3 ljI aQ) 
015 o 6)aJ(03Qolg?ig 6)aJto30 <Jl®CYD 00 3^0$ 6) S 6) <BYO>rcHa»|© 
«w&W«rt> aoaj«)Qa>oc/5ij9t>^6)S (a_jra>lo3^ (aY^cx^fol^nm Cbooo 
Qjio^aj\o)a?)o aoW. auocrnlsojo Q^olci^gf’^aac^^ca^rm 
ro7\(TBorroai3^Qa aQ)nm aaoaal^j 

QjlcYDO 6)®6)£S<$®)}j2) 6)aJ(Z>aO a£|)(rr> aaOaOOQld^o jxj\ 

fiJBOQJ.O^ 0 a JrtBCrn <A»1£J«S13 <b)sS& ®0nai®3crOO 28 <3laJ 

cii 

croojo Qje4fO)oQct^g«^ ®6)Qr>am)ajo ^rgjcejcm ©>. ©®6 >pi 

®n<i&l®0 rO-tSYoH^) CO^CO g) S5CT3^§g aJSTOj ^Wo 
«e^6)S auocmifeu^o 6)®*)£j<£c3)lQa> odI^.3 q$) m ar}3)aa>)<o6 
gsrn aQ)nm a^<o?$nofl»£l0& cuo^otd^o gisro. a®<o& 


XIV 


ag)$0)l&} gatfUaJO Qj(DlaJ3ajl^O(X)O(^^ t 0db6n3 00005)5 
cnjji@aJ«Wlo0>(oi ciaootoo^3Qj oruaQ<s>lr&Yo3S23 

a^o 6)c/ao£io CSD 0&4 ^aajag^apjg a 

^^l^ajcuoaolflaa^o ©nruoDOa-i o^caa^o t2aO0,6nj )qj2isW(^o 
crudab&jaDoo 2$aDsottg.°^s\ ©<2x$2> a (J)$ k»1qq> (rnlrtaarnoan 
6)oa) G}aoo6)aa©(mo)l5)aio craarT^uuorofor^ 6)«ajaajl 
aul6TY)l 5) .aJCgp Oj g£rt»ttT> 6)®(0i ag)<Jt5>loQ) t%QO 
6mOo a0g]3QJ6)fO3§° crO«9»ai®3CD Qjlr®g)ca>6)gp§0d^sl 6) (a 

gjosrcsKj* aoooQjlo^'insKtio gflroajajo cdqIc^sjs g(cn>cu 
qjo 000 ^ 5 >>s oruj<©ajm®ls>arlo ^aj^OoJa^o^sl arm 3 
oal b^aesmjg’fmW ®a^2ocro 5Y0;Vt5i 28 QlaJarvajo aolej 
ajj^o &o^iia^cxbO®c^o qdS'SytdI ar\><&>ej®oaD ^aosoaOo 
c^a ( 0 YonmQ)Oo^o 6 )£l)c^ a^aafov^oa^a^aj ool^a^o cr> 
eWoo) cro^QD^o 6)ajc^ (2)aooa»la^an^aoc^ci 6)arv)Qjl 
^Tl)3aJ2i5fQfaS)S m^C^]^363iOYO) £Q ro)<36iaoOOd9|Orn 

(3). go iQj^OftO (Z)3®360>©aLi£J <TO^JeO>t)1^0laO^(5) roj^Ob 
6)CQ6)aj<y^00» O^/0^3g.(Crra7lp4^ 032^0 a9«i 003© a^)gj3QJ(l»0 
®Yd(3Ylc^<»(3j63(^«5B^3QC)]^i3i 2.aJ332>ODfl5T3$>gi3 6) <e«>a$ 0 
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<o^Yi33?\§ «)raail6)sc^gg «toqq^3o1 

c&or\gQJw»$£ g>$)aJ<aa)lxy aj©co(oVl aor®fc>r®ai3c»OQQ>)§ 
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(9) coac^as froj^&jTSYtflefotffc co\ 
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03 a 5 o^c^|3aj^aoQQ^§ cwsmoaaja 

(tB«3ao gsre. «y$ ajlaj(o«soOo as)^<^o ©Gajoruipcn 
colcm c&osrojtoq)? 

©iuc^a©ej«. 

(10) ajmtojcb'ou ajsroasle$6>s qDqjoo ©.ojog) 
^ra>l®aio g»( Tstm®o a(J)^^or». 

ail(oroooQ)ori o^rm ©oj©3qd ©o^oaulom Qa^d&i§l 
^©a-joOo «ros)<y «usroaodk*)«a>36n3 aj)<oaoaa>CY& a$](rn 
OD^a6)cJucD>ojo (QT^dSinrrd. 
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INDEX. 


The authorities cited or quoted are underline^. 

Abdur Razaak, 8, 9, 54-55, 80, Caldwell, Comparative Gramma^ 

Achyuta Menon — The Cochin Sfcafce| Calicsut, 34, 36, 37, 39; rise of, 48-5b; 
Tilanual, 73^ ~~ thalappili festival, 103. 

Agnihothri 67. 

Agnivamsa chari ta, 39, 


Calicut Thalachaimavar, 47, 93, 
97 — 98. 


Camoens, The Lusiads, 8, 10. 
Alfonso Albuquerque, Commentaries " " “TTI7 

of — 3 — — 1 Chaliyam, 100, 101, 

— ’ Chonnas Nambutiri, 108, 109. 

Ambadi Kovilakam, see Kovilakam. 

* Cheralayam, 70, 

Ambadi Kovilakam Valia Tliampu. Chcraman rerumal, 6, 7, 27, 28, 29, 

r ’ lttl ’ 19 ' 30, 31, 83, 33, 31, 38, 57, 58, 82, 69, 

Ambaresan, 51. 

70 92 

Ambaresan kett, 51 , * 

. T r • i ™ Cheraman rerumal Nayanar, 45. 

Anagundi, see Krishna Rayar. 

. m . , Chcraman Sword, 33, 35, 37, 45. 

Appan Thampuran, Mangalamala, 

81, 86. 

108. 

, , „ , Chcttis, 50, 102. 

Arabs, 78; see also Mappillas and chutwaj> m 

Moors, 

, „ .Chittur Nambutiri, 13, 74, 91, 

Arangot, 46, 57,60, 63, 64, 65; soe; chovaram) 67) 5?i 60 

also Vellatri, 

Ayinikur, 70. 

Ayirur, 74. 

Azhvancheri Thamprakfcal, 9, 11, 28, 

29, 39. ICranganore, 20, 21, 41, 74, 78, 91, 

Banias, 102, 100, 101. 

Barbosa, Book of Duarte Vol. II- Cunnin gham, Book of In dian Eras , 


Cochin, 58. 

Commissi on ers, Report of Joint, 2,26. 
eouto De, 83. 


10, 36, 49, 75, 87, 91, 97, 98, 103, 
Barros. De, 7, 10, 50. 

Batuta, Ibn, 8, 

Bhaskara Ravi Varman, 6, 56, G7. 
Bhutaraya Perumal, 69. 

Buchanan, A journey through 
Mysore etc,, 2, 19, 44, 


45. 

Danvers, The Portuguese in India, 
Vol. 1, 3. 

Da y, The L and ol the Permauls , 44 , 
Dharmoth Panikkar 20, 93, 94. 
Edapalli, 71, 78, 91. 

Edaththralpad, 4, 17, 23. 
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Elamkur, 41. 5, 14, 39; see also 
Eralp^d. 

Elangallur, see Edapalli* 

Elayathu, 93, 95. 

Ellearadi Thirumulpata Raja, 2. 
Eralpad, 15, 17, 21, 63, 66, 67, 77. 
Ernad, 29, 

Ernad Menon, 47. 

Ernad TJtayavar, 40. 

Galletti , The Dutch in Malabar, 11 
21, 37, * 

G ranthavari, Calicu t 38, 41, 42, 
Appendix II, III. 

„ Cochin 37, 71. 

Gundert, Mala yalam Dictionary, 
9, 80. 

Kadaththanad, 47. 

Kakkad. 69-71, 91. 

Kakkad Karanavapad, 69. 

Kakkasseri 109 — 110. 

Kanakasabhai, Tamila eig hteen 
hundred years ago, 43* 
Kannambra Nayar, 66. 

Kannambra Nayar , Kerala Chari- 
tham , 65. 

Kappat, 100. 

Karimpuzha, 15, 67. 

Katancheri, Mamakam Kilipat, 2, 6, 
13, 34. 


Kolaththunad, 29,67. 

Kolaththiri, 8, 20, 33, 47,37-68. 78, 
94. 

Kolkunnath Sivangal, 80* 

Kollam era, 43. 

Kollengode, see Venganad, 
Kottakkal, 23. 

Kottayam 91, 93, 

Kovilakam Ambadi, 4, 18 et $eq* 

KizJjakke, 22. 

Patinhare, 22. 

Puthiya, 22, 

Koya, see Sahabandra Koya, 
Krishna Rayar, 25, 29. 
Kunnalakkonathiri, 9, 10, 
Kunh ik uttan Thampnran, Keralam, 
35. 

Kur-matsaram, 57, 60, 67. 
Kurumbiathiri, 20, 78, 
Kuthiravattam Nayar, 7G, 78, 99, 
App I, ll. 

Log an, Malabar Manual Vol. 1 , 4 1 , 

43, 48, 52, 83. 
„ Vol. IT, 56,59, 

Mackenzie Mss., 64. 

Major, In dia in the fifteenth centuryi 
see Abdur Ra zaak. 

Mamamkam, 17. 61, 63, 77, 80, 92 
96. 

Manakkulam, 70. 


Kavalappara Nayar, 66, App. I. 
Ker alolpaththi . 6, 27, 48, 49, 52, 57, 
69 


Manavedan, 39. 

Manavikrama Asari, 105. 
Manavikraman 6, 26, 39. 
Mangat Achchan, 13, 33, 93*94. 


iM&ngat Kaimal, 91, 


Kirangat Nambutiri 11, 95. 
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Mftttichchan, 33. Perufripadappu, 3, 30, 41, 60 63, 

Mappillas, 63; see Arabs and Moorsl 71 et seq,i 76 78, 91, 94. 


Mezhaththur Agnihothri, see Agni 
hotbri. 

Morse Stephens, Albu quer que, 3, 
Mullappilli, 109. 

Munalpad, 16, 24. 

Muringanad (Muriyanad), 2. 
Naduvattam, 75— *77, 78. 
Nediyiruppu, 14, 40, 41, 76. 
Nediyiruppu Mooththa Eradi, 17. 
Nedumpurciyurnad, 65, 75, 
Nedunganad, 15, 29, 65—67, 
Nedungeri, 8, 65, G7, 78. 
Neduththralpad, see Nediyiruppu 
Mooththa Eradi. 

Nileswaram, 6. 68, 78. 

Nyareri Nambutiri, 108, 

Onad, 29, 77. 

Onatri 8,91 
Ozhukil Men on s, 101. 

Pallimaradi, 14, 35, 65. 

Pandyas, 30, 31 
Panniyur, 42, 57, 58, 60. 
Pantalayini, 100, 101. 

Paranambi, Malappuram, 96, 

„ Rayaranallur, 31, 95. 

Parappunad, 20, 29, 41, 78, 91. 
Parasurama, 57, 77. 

Parasurama Cycle, 44. 

Parur, 91. 

Patinharred&m Nambutiri, 73. 
Pattaththanam, 72, 108 — 110, 
Payyupatteris, 108 — 109, 


Perumpadappunad. 29. 
Periya pnranam, 45. 

Polanad, 29, 32, 45 et seq . 

Ponnani, 15. 100, 181. 

Poomulli Nambutriri, II, 95, 
Porlathiri, 8, 46, 68, 78. 
runnath Nambutiri, 109, 109, 
Pnnnaththur, 70 71, 81. 

Pu»tura, 26. 

Punturakon, 13. 

Puranattukar^, 29, 91. 

Punnasseri Nambi, 15, 
Puthupattanam, 100, 

Py rard de Laval , Voyago of voh I , 
10, 13, 19. 55, 56, 84, 88, 99. 
Kavananad, 29. 

ltevathi pattathanam, see Pattath- 
thanam. 

Sahabandra ICoya, 64. 

Samantatiri, 7 — 10. 

Sang unn i Menon, History of Tra- 
vansore, 44. 

Sarkara, 74. 

Sivangal, see Kolkunnath Sivangal. 
Sundaramurihi Nayanar, 45. 
Talappanna Nambutiri, 69, 91. 
Talappilli, G9, 91,. 

Tekken-kur, 8. 

Thorne , J. A, 10, 48, 71, 93; see also 
Barbosa. 

Tirumanasseri; 62,91, lol 
Tirumanasserinad, 29. 
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Tirunavayi 15, 17, 63, / 

Tiruvegappura Nambutiris, 108 ~9 . 
•Trippapur, 22, 77, 94. 

Uddanda Sast^igal, 109 — 110, 
Valluwanad, 29, 56, 
Valluvakkonathiri, 57. 

Vannerinad, 71. 

Varikasseri Nambutiri, 11, 17, 95. 
Vatakkan-kur, 8. 

Vayarattam, 80. 

Vellatri, 8, 33, '56 efc seq , 78, t 
Velosnad, 76. 

Vemancheri Nambutiri, 16, 67. 
Venad, 29, 33, 

Venad Adigal, 33, 68, 77. 

Venatri, 8, 78, 

Venganad 

Venganad Nambidi 76, 78. 

Vettet, 20, 39, 46, 62, 78, 91. 
Vettetnad, 29. 

Vidwan Ettan Thampuran, see 

Agnivamsa charita 

Vikraman, 33. 

Viraraghava Chacravarti, 59. 
Virarayan, 6. 

Virarayan fanam, 105. 

V isscher , Letters from Malabar. 21 

37, 48, 56. 57. 69. 

Vyaparies, 102. 


| Warren, Kalasankhalita, 44. 
jZamorin, titles, 1 — 14; 

origin, 25 — 45; 
conquest of Polanad, 45 — 48; 
war with the Vellatri, 56—65; 
conquest of Nedunganad, 65—67; 
war with the Kolaththiri, 67 — 68} 
conquest of Talapilli, 69 — 71; 
war with Perumpadappu, 71—75; 
conquest of Naduvattm, 75 — 77; 
war with Venad Adigal, 77; 
palace, 79 — 80; 
daily life, 80—81; 
dress and ornaments, 82—84/ 
the pomp of royal progress, 84—88; 
feudatories, 91 — 92; 
naduvazhis, 92 — 93, App. I; 
ministers, 93 — 96; 
administration of justice, 96 — 99; 
secretariat, 99—100; 

honesty and security of government 
50—56; 

customs department, 103 — 104; 
currency, 105—108; 

(patron of learning, 108 — 110. 






